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REVITALIZING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


W. HAROLD REDCAY 
Reisterstown, Maryland 


bs DICATIONS increase that Christian thinking is entering upon 

a new phase, which represents a greater appreciation of classical 
Christianity as over against recent liberal and even conservative 
theology. 

By “classical Christianity’ we mean the Christianity of the 
New Testament and the church up to and including the Reforma- 
tion. While this movement has reached greater proportions in 
Europe than in America, it exists and seems to grow on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is said that today the liveliest interest of Euro- 
pean religious thought is in the theology of the Reformation. 
Utterances of prominent liberals and of others in this country 
might be cited as evidence that this movement is also on the up- 
grade with us. This trend, hardly more than in its first birth 
throes, has much promise, we believe, for the revitalization of 
Christian doctrine. : 

The question may be raised, “Does Christian doctrine need to 
be revitalized?” The answer cannot be comprehended in a simple 
“Yes” or “No.” Christian doctrine in its purer forms is intensely 
vital. Even those who reject it, provided they are clear-minded, 
give testimony to its profound significance; as, for example, Walter 
Lippman and Joseph Krutch. Those of us who for sufficient rea- 
sons accept it have even more right to pronounce it urgent and of 
vast consequence. 

The fact is, however, that Christian doctrine is not considered 


vital by multitudes, including many who have their names on 
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church rolls and some whose connection with religion is closer 
than mere membership in the church. More serious than that, 
many who regard Christian teaching as urgent in the depths of 
their souls find themselves unable to speak of it to others with the 
authenticity and releasing power they desire, and find something 
lacking in their own thought of it and experience of it. Hence, 
the generally-felt need of revitalizing Christian doctrine in all 
quarters, including the conservative churches. The Lutheran and 
Facts and Forces in the Social Order by Dr. William H. Greever, 
and other pronouncements of our church are witness. 

Let it be said for some of us that what we are after in desiring 
to revitalize Christian doctrine is not primarily to make it more 
popular and prosperous, but to make it more true to fact, more 
respected by and more useful to men. Is it not a delusion to 
believe that if we make Christian doctrine deeply vital, people 
in vast numbers will therewith take it to their bosoms and joyfully 
embrace it? Jesus and Luther, for example, indulged in no such 
dream. We shall be content when we are conscious and others 
are aware that we have the Word of God. When we have the 
Word of God, it will not return to us void but will prosper in the 
thing for which it is sent. 

May it not, further, be asserted that the majority of us are 
beginning to sense the fact that the problem of revitalizing Chris- 
tian doctrine is less simple and easy than sometimes suggested? 
Will attention to ways and means, devices and stunts be sufficient? 
Will a mere increase of earnestness of spirit and zeal bring the 
desired result? Ways and means are not negligible. Earnestness 
of spirit is always an admirable thing, and never more indispensable 
than in the matter of religion. But ways and means, and earnest- 
ness of spirit are frequently very ineffective, especially in the long 
run, when not coupled with proper intelligence and correct under- 
standings. We believe H. Emil Brunner is saying something 
important when he declares, “Our present Christianity abounds 
in activities and lacks action.” 

Let us put the matter bluntly. We shall revitalize Christian 
doctrine when we have a serious theology. For a considerable 
time we have been paying much attention to the fruits and the 
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garments of the Christian life. This emphasis was needed and 
would have the support of Jesus and Paul and every great Chris- 
tian spirit, but isn’t it about time that we pay more attention to 
doctrine? What sap is to the tree, what blood and glands are to 
the body, that theology is to the Christian life. One is not seeing 
clearly unless he is aware of the importance of ideologies to man- 
kind and of how subtly and how greatly they influence human life. 
There are ideologies as vicious as tuberculosis, syphilis, and alcohol, 
Emil Brunner reminds us; as hidden and slow-working in their 
early stages, and as destructive in their final stages. We cannot 
neglect this matter of ideologies, and Christian theology is an 
ideology, the only true one, we deeply believe. The time has come 
for us to give far more heed to theology. 

The present approach takes the position that to revitalize 
Christian doctrine, we must recover, or grasp more firmly, and 
emphasize more greatly certain profound insights of classical 
Christianity. We merely suggest an approach to the problem, 
which to us has promise. 


ILLUSIONS OF MODERN SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS THINKING 


First of all, some of these insights of historic Christianity 
must be brought into sharper tension with underlying presupposi- 
tions of modern secular culture, which are illusions and which 
furnish an air in which our religion can barely breathe. These 
illusions are dangerous and ruinous for those who hold them. To 
varying degree they have seeped into the content of Christian doc- 
trine, and an important task is to spew them out. Perhaps our 
last concern should be that they make our religion to appear a 
mere adornment of life and not a crucial necessity, but we cannot 
be indifferent to this fact. 

Generalizations are always precarious, especially when you 
deal with trends in society and theology. Exceptions and counter- 
factors are always present. They are recognized, but for purposes 
of brevity no attempt is made to haul them in at every point. 
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I take three of the illusions of modern secular culture (and 
frequently of modern religious thinking) which are more or less 
tied up together and which are outstanding. They are: that human 
nature is naturally good, that the instrument of our salvation is 
knowledge, and that our progress is inevitable. The first two of 
these delusions are old, the last is roughly two hundred years old, 
but all three have waxed strong the past two centuries and have 
entered very profoundly into all our thinking. The communists 
declare the Christian religion “opiate.” It is true of these con- 
ceptions, but not of rugged historic Christianity. One of the dif- 
ficulties in moving against these suppositions is that they are 
opiates; pleasing, comfortable, making the victim reluctant to give 
them up. They are the delusions of this era of history with a 
strong hold on the organism. They are not always held in naked, 
unadorned fashion, but they are, even then, the working ideas of 
our day controlling procedure and action. 

1. Human nature is naturally good. This supposition has 
been held in more bald form and the aroma of Christian approval 
thrown about it, namely, the virtue of prudently selfish men. A 
publication of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge (London) stated in 1850, “It is curious to observe how, 
through the wise and beneficent arrangements of Providence, men 
thus do the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” Let us take the less objectionable 
form: human nature is naturally good; at the worst it needs only 
polishing up and the ministry of additional knowledge. Older than 
Rosseau, it was given new currency by this French philosopher, 
and has generally won the field. 

2. Knowledge is our salvation. Disseminate knowledge. 
Build and endow schools and universities. Emphasize religious 
education. All man needs is to know and then he will do. Our 
civilization is saturated with this notion. | 

3. Progress is inevitable. This expansive mood was born 
late in history. Born of French rationalism during the eighteenth 
century, strengthened by the application of the Darwinian theory 
of biological evolution to all of history, fostered by the expansions 
and achievements of our commercial civilizations, it has flourished 
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in America above all places, fitting the mood of a people with whom 
every thing was booming and growing bigger and bigger, if not 
always better and better. Glowing optimism is the thing; away 
with pessimists. 

These conceptions are tied together. They foster, stimulate, 
and strengthen one another. They make a bundle constituting 
prominent basic ideas of modernity. 

Indisputably, the poignant force of a considerable season of 
disaster has had its effects in pricking these iridescent bubbles in 
some few quarters, but these illusory bubbles still abound and fill 
the landscape. 

One thing that has happened is significant. Liberal Chris- 
tianity, which, with its spirit of accommodation to modern thought, 
has wittingly or unwittingly absorbed a considerable quantity of 
modern secular culture, is now declared defunct and outmoded 
by increasing numbers of leading liberals, at least erstwhile liberals. 
John H. Bennett in a noteworthy article in The Christian Century 
with the title “After Liberalism—What?” says that “disintegra- 
tion” is not too strong a word to apply to what is happening today 
to liberal theology. Henry P. Van Dusen speaks of “the sickness 
of liberal religion” and declares that “with sincere intentions it 
has betrayed the cause of true religion” and “has become a pallid 
reflection of the secular philosophy.”’ No more terrific indictment 
of liberal Christianity could be asked than Reinhold Niebuhr’s in 
his latest book, Reflections on the End of an Era. Last but not 
least, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, and the spear head of the liberal movement in this country, 
speaks in almost bitter terms of the failures of this movement in 
his notable but uneven book, The Social Gospel and Christian 
Cultus. 

Again, the major charge is too comfortable adjustment to the 
thought and values of the time. Doubtless liberal Christianity 
has made some not inconsiderable and lasting contributions to 
Christian thinking and life, and it would be a die-hard conservative 
indeed who would not grant the statement, if not also the acknowl- 
edgment that he has accepted these contributions. But the fact 
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remains that much in liberal Christianity has become dated and 
outmoded. 

Death notices in the case of the liberal theology of the past 
decades may be premature; there is always a lag of time between 
the real decease of a movement and appreciation of the fact by its 
followers. But when the obsequies are finally said, it might be a 
needed and useful warning to present and future generations of 
religious people to carve on the stone in prominent letters, “Died 
of too much conformity to the present age.” There is that in 
historic Christianity as dateless as eternity. Let conservatives 
also heed, for our religion can be modernistic in subtle ways and 
after the most disastrous fashion. 

Our first strategy, if we are to revitalize Christian teaching, 
must be, after purging our Christian doctrine of their virus, to 
make a frontal attack on the illusions of modern secular culture. 


ik 


THE REALISM OF CLASSICAL CHRISTIANITY 


What, then, is the insight of historic Christianity as to‘man? 
That human nature is naturally good? “Ye are Gods,” cried 
Henry Ward Beecher to his congregation in the last century, and 
Walt Whitman sang in the same century, “Divine am I inside and 
out, and I make holy whatever I touch...” Is that the speech of 
the New Testament? Not atall. Let Paul speak: “Dead in tres- 
passes and sin.” And again, “Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
Of course, Reinhold Niebuhr states the truth, “the sinfulness of 
human nature is the unvarying mark of a religious interpretation 
of human nature.” Certainly, that belongs to historic Christianity, 
in which a man has to be born again before he is good, and then he 
remains a sinner. 

The insight of historic Christianity is profound and real: that 
even when man rises to his highest he is still a sinner; there is yet 
alloy in his nature; selfishness and imperfection remain; and that 
we are saved finally not by works but by the grace of God. “So 
likewise ye when ye have done all those things which are com- 
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manded you, say, We are unprofitable servants,’’ admonished Jesus. 

Wrong pride is a common alloy that steals unobserved into 
our goodness. Self-pride is one of the most frequent of imper- 
fections in religious people, and seldom overcome. With conserva- 
tives in religion it may take the form of smugness and complacency, 
and pride of opinion may be scarcely less acute with liberals. At 
the very moment we engage in the sublime role of declaring our 
religious faith, sin can be present in the form of self-satisfaction. 
Into this high moment we ourselves enter unworthily, and God is 
pushed out that far, decreasing our power just that much, and 
spoiling our goodness to that extent. 

The difficulty of overcoming the alloy in our acts may be also 
illustrated by the fact that the most Christ-like deeds of the church 
again and again have their economic support tangled up somewhere 
with the economic injustices of the day, by a sort of hard and 
almost unavoidable necessity. Of course, this is seeing ourselves 
in the light of the Absolute, the absolute holiness and love of God, 
but that is just the insight of historic Christianity. For reasons 
that we cannot go into at this time, far-reaching and unhappy con- 
sequences follow the loss of this sense of the Absolute, which is the 
tendency of modern religion with its poor hold on God. The evi- 
dence of history, sufficient to say, is that the greater the saintliness, 
the greater the sense of sin. Job is but one illustration when he 
cries, “Once I heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore, I abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.”’ 

To recognize that even in our highest there is alloy is not to 
wipe out the distinction between unregenerated and regenerated 
human nature. One of the praiseworthy points about Dr. Greever’s 
Facts and Forces in the Social Order is the sharp and far-reaching 
line of distinction drawn between unregenerated and Christ-re- 
generated human nature. It needs scarcely to be insisted that, if 
man is unworthy at his best, he is a sinner, that is, evil, at all other 
times. We need to recover, or grasp more firmly, this sense of the 
actuality of the evil of human nature. ' For the rest of the actuality 
is this: captains of industry, men of power, refusing to budge a 
single inch if it means giving up a single privilege, no matter if 
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men, women, and children starve or experience the hell of desti- 
tution; coolly and deliberately exacting every pound of flesh no 
matter what it means in human suffering; not surrendering at a 
single point until they have to, are forced to; in Paul’s words, ““Who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them.’ Despite the fact that not a few people must 
be puzzled when the preacher reads the first chapter of Romans 
and the second chapter of second Peter (that is not their idea of 
man at all) it is possible sometimes to understand these chapters 
quite well. 

The rest of the actuality is this: the same sort of relentless 
individualism as that of captains of industry has been found many 
times in unemployed groups, by those who have had to do with 
them. 

Or taking it outside the economic life of man, the rest of the 
actuality is this: men and women in staggering numbers who were 
fashioned by God, and are sustained by God, for whom he had a 
great purpose in mind when he called them into being, who care 
nothing for what they were meant to be, making of their lives a 
small, petty thing when he would make of them something alto- 
gether different and grander; men and women who as long as they 
have their little pleasures and trinkets are indifferent to what 
happens to their fellow-men and what kind of mess they leave 
for their children. 

If this seems strong, consider some modern novelists and 
secular writers. . For instance, Ludwig Lewissohn in his very 
recent novel The Altar in the Field cries out against the paganism 
of our life; declares that modern man has no idea or cause to serve, 
only his appetites, with the result that his life is very empty and 
pitifully futile and he knows it; and demands that this miserable 
generation find an idea and cause to command it. Hermann Brock 
in a less recent novel The Sleep Walkers also cries out against the 
paganism of the day, saying that we have no Value, only values, 
and that the indescribable confusion of the day results; and he looks 
back longingly to the Middle Ages when men had a commanding 
Value that brought cohesion and meaning to their life. Ortega y 
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Gasset, the Spanish philosopher, contends that we are returning 
to barbarism; that our life has no unity and purpose and that the 
future is dark unless there is a change. 

Here are modern secular writers in deep and emphatic revolt 
against what is essentially irreligion. Are we to be more silent 
than they? Are we to draw our blows more than they? When 
the poverty and evil of men’s spirits are again meaning hammer 
and nails and torture for mankind, just as they meant for Jesus 
Christ, what of the doctrine that human nature is naturally good? 

Men throw beautiful cloaks of pretention over their naked 
acts; they rationalize in one way or another their self-interest, 
more or less honestly fooling themselves. But it scarcely is our 
task to confirm their pretentions and act as chaplains sanctifying 
their blindness. 

Historic Christianity views man as he is, modern secular cul- 
ture, man as he fancies himself to be. The one is stark realism, 
the other blind romanticism. 

Now what happens to Christian doctrine when this view of 
human nature belonging to present day secularity holds sway? 
You many detach from the Gospels, for instance, the winsomeness 
and loveliness of Christ and speak about that. But there is con- 
siderable in the New Testament, most precious, that you will not 
bother about. 

Reinhold Niebuhr makes a contribution at this point: “Its opti- 
mistic view of human nature (he refers to modern culture and 
religion) destroys the ethical and psychological basis for its super- 
natural theism.’ Now God has being whether we feel the need of 
him or not. But this doctrine of self-esteem and self-sufficiency 
destroys the need of him, the ethical and psychological need. In 
part, religion arises and exists in the sense of dependence upon 
God. That is not all of religion but a vital element in it. Without 
it, religion will seem more or less important. 

Historic Christianity, we might add, alternates between pessi- 
mism and optimism in its view of human nature. At the same 
time that it sees in him the dark of his sinfulness, it discerns in him 
brighter elements, the capacity to conceive of and respond to the 
divine, dissatisfaction with what he is, of which he may be scarcely 
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conscious but which is there none the less, a certain divineness 
along with his sinfulness. Again, at the same time that it sees 
his evilness in the light of the Absolute God, it is aware that there 
is a rescue, a salvation for him: the love of God. Such is historic 
Christianity’s doctrine of human nature, the insight of actual 
reality. 


III 


THE GAP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND CONDUCT 


Again, what is the insight of historic Christianity? That 
knowledge is the instrument of our salvation? Of course knowl- 
edge enters into salvation, but when the reason is captured, the 
feelings and will may be quite uncaptured. 

Classical Christianity has the profound insight that there ex- 
ists again and again a wide and tragic gap between knowledge and 
conduct, and the closing of this gulf-represents an acuter and more 
basic problem, if anything, than the finding of right knowledge. 

No one ever saw the wideness of the separation between light 
and deed more clearly than St. Paul. Together with many others 
in the long past of the church he discerned that the bridging of this 
separation was the supreme problem of humanity. Born a Jew, 
the Apostle prized the law of Israel. Had not Jehovah in his mercy 
given the law so that Israel would walk in the paths of light and 
prosperity. He had believed that in the law he had sufficient 
knowledge, but despite earnest and whole-hearted effort, he failed 
to keep the law and knew that he had failed. The rest of the story 
is familiar. In Christ, he found what was even more precious than 
knowledge, the power to proceed on his light. 

The Apostle describes ably his experience: ““The good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil I would not, that I do. I find then a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me. O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from this body 
of death (this powerlessness like unto death)? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ.” 

The time came when Paul declared, “I am determined to know 
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nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Greater 
than knowledge is power to proceed upon knowledge: that must 
have been one of the thoughts in his mind. 

Knowledge is conduct. Our basic need is information. An 
illusion! 

Do the nations not see that to arm and keep on arming may 
mean in the end collective suicide? Dothey disarm? It is general 
knowledge that our economic system requires more unselfishness to 
function properly. Are we more unselfish? Thousands of people 
know they should go to church, and confess that we cannot afford 
to allow the church to die out of our collective life. Do they go? 
So you can go up and down life and find people with light they 
know they should proceed on, and do nothing of the sort. 

How shallow is the thinking of this generation which recog- 
nizes the need of no more cure for our ailments than the dosage of 
information! Well does Dr. Van Dusen say, “The agony of our 
generation is not the failure of ignorance; it is due to flaws in 
human character more blameworthy by far. The truth is there 
has been sin in our society—wholesale, unabashed, ruthless sin.” 

In other words our troubles come not from lack of light, but 
refusal and defiance of our light. Impulse wins more victories 
over reason than modern culture recognizes; and reason is chiefly 
used to justify impulses. Dr. Niebuhr points this out and expands 
it in Reflections on the End of an Era. 

Little or no gap between what we assent to and what we do; 
when you bring along the reason, you bring along the life: Ro- 
manticism! A great gulf between knowledge and life that needs 
a Savior to bridge. The actual reality, the insight of classical 
Christianity. 

You notice that the illusion that knowledge is the source of 
our salvation throws on the scrapheap one of the profoundest 
elements in the Saviorhood of Jesus, as preached by historic Chris- 
tianity, namely, that Christ mediates the grace of an enabling 
power. If the church loses this note, then some one outside the 
church who is conscious of the entirety of man’s experience will 
take it up. In Hervey Allen’s bulky novel, Anthony Adverse, a 
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consistent best-seller for many months, this theme is powerfully 
presented. Anthony is being filled by his tutor with the ideas of 
Rosseau then in the ascendancy, against which his foster-father 
protests in these words: 

“Tt is popular because it is flattering. And there is one great 
idea underneath it all that I am convinced from my own experience 
and from my own reading is wrong. It is this man Rosseau your 
tutor is always reading to you from, and talking to you about, who 
is mainly responsible. It is the idea that human nature is naturally 
good, that by pulling on its own bootstraps it can raise itself to 
God. Do not believe that. If you do you are lost. 

Anthony had never seen his old father so earnest and deter- 
mined. “The Church is right,” cried the old merchant. “I have 
lived long enough to find it out. Men are not as good as they pre- 
tend to be, or like to think they are. They are in fact evil. They 
do evil in spite of themselves when trying to do good. You must 
be humble in spirit to believe that. That is what humility means. 
You must not be too proud to ask for help for your evil self from 
outside; to pray, to try to commune...” 

Then the old father goes on, “Remember it is only by a miracle 
that a man can escape from himself. By the power of something 
more than human. That is what our religion means with all its 
faults. Can you understand?” 

The young boy feels sure that he does but his father is not 
sure and hints that he will have to suffer much and fall far before 
he will understand. 

It took years for Anthony really to understand. He went 
through many adventures and suffered many terrible tragedies 
before he learned to understand and found the Saviorhood of God. 

It is true that the Saviorhood of Christ has suffered from 
being presented in a magical or mechanical form, but yet it repre- 
sents something that is very real and very great, back to which 
more experience will always drive us. 
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IV 


PROGRESS IS NOT INEVITABLE 


Again, what is the insight of classical Christianity? That 
progress is inevitable? Nothing less than a superstition, it takes 
the form of worse than a superstition in the man on the street who 
means by that the inevitable progress of his own civilization from 
glory to glory. 

Progress is not assured. If history teaches any thing it incul- 
cates that. Dr. Bury in his important work, The Idea of Progress, 
says, “Indifference to history is the essence of optimism.” Pro- 
fessor Whitehead in Process and Reality reminds us that the his- 
tory of Mediterranean lands and of Western Europe shows that 
“The moment of dominance marks the turning-point when the 
blessing passes into the curse.” 

Progress is not assured, progress is possible on certain terms: 
that is the insight of historic Christianity. 

Professor John Dewey is on the right track, as far as he goes, 
when he says that “the whole of history shows no more vicious and 
demoralizing belief” than the idea that we can “safely and com- 
placently” devote ourselves to increasing our material possessions 
and our little enjoyments, because progress is inevitable. He says 
truly, “Progress is not automatic; it depends upon human intent 
and aim and upon acceptance of responsibility for its production.” 
In other words, progress is not an endowment, but an achievement. 
We must bring to bear creative intelligence if we are to have 
advancement. 

The insight of classical Christianity is still profounder. The 
New Testament and early Christian thought makes no prophecy 
as to the whole future of mankind. It does speak regarding the 
immediate future and does not view it at all brightly. 

The New Testament possesses an insight, however, which does 
bear very greatly upon expectations of the future, and which 
applies very much to hopes for progress. It may be stated in the 
words of Jesus: ‘““With men it is impossible (impossible even if 
they show merely creative intelligence), but not with God.” It is 
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possible for men “with God.” That is realism; all else is a dream 
built of whisps of cloud. 

This is what Albert Schweitzer says in a different way: that 
when men have the Christian world-view and subject themselves 
to it and are disciplined by it, then hope in progress is justifiable; 
but when they lose this world-view their hope of progress, which is 
retained, becomes a delusion: this is what has happened in the 
modern world. 

Let us suggest the working out of the insight of classical 
Christianity, which regards true progress as possible only “with 
God.” 

The run of humanity say to themselves, “Lo, the kingdom of 
God will come anyhow. We shall eat, drink, and be merry.” That 
will not do because God cannot do some things without men. 

The scientists and rulers of men, financial, industrial, and 
political, say, “Lo, we will build the kingdom of the world in our 
own way with our own strength.”’ And like the tower of Babel, 
though they build until they reach the skies, soon or late, the struc- 
ture crashes in ruin. For they build strong the walls and parts 
of the structure that are in the line of their self-interest and neglect 
all parts that are not in accordnce with their gain, and when the 
rain descends and the floods come and the winds blow, the house 
falls, and ever and again great is the fall of it. They build mag- 
nificently, for example, walls of production of material things, for 
that accords with their desire for profits, but they slight the sup- 
porting beams of distribution, for they do not find that in the line 
of their self-interest, and what they build does not stand. 

Every purely human enterprise carries within itself the seeds 
of its own decay and fall, in the self-seeking that is invariably 
present. Only when men build with God do they take care of the 
parts of the structure not in the line of their self-gain, and only 
then do they build imperishably. Only then is the building strong 
inherently, as well as approved of God. Man cannot do some 
things without God. 

That is approaching the matter from the side of the life of 
man’s societies. Is progress any more inevitable so far as man 
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himself is concerned? Here historic Christianity comes into very 
sharp conflict with modern thinking, which supposes that man is 
going on from perfection to perfection with the on-march of time. 
There is nothing of that in classical Christianity. 

The insight of historic Christianity is that man moves toward 
a partial perfection by individual crisis, not by a kind of mysterious 
evolution, by putting off “the old man” and putting on “the new 
man’; not by a sort of Cosmic-escalator bearing him upward with- 
out regard to his own aims; but by a crisis alone when the soul 
meets God at some turn of life and surrenders. Paul describes it 
in his own case in memorable words: “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me, and the life I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 

The twentieth century man assumes the improvement of man, 
but does not subject to proper scrutiny his assumption. The fact 
is usually slighted that man himself does not progress in any degree 
comparable with his progress in science and the mechanical arts. 
Indeed when Emil Brunner contends, “History never is the history 
of salvation from sin, but rather the history, and partly the evolu- 
tion, of the sinful man who changes the forms of sin but never 
really overcomes sin.... If man rises to higher levels of intel- 
lectual life, so does sin,” the utterance comes with a strange sound 
upon our ears. 

It is a hard saying, but the contention is sound, we believe. 
The belief that we are much more humane and kind than men were 
in the past is no doubt chiefly responsible for our supposition that 
man is surely progressing toward perfection with time. It is the 
supposition put so well by Herbert Spencer: “Progress is not an 
accident but a necessity. What we call evil and immorality must 
disappear. It is certain that man must become perfect.” 


V 


SUPERFICIAL OPTIMISM 


What is the reality about our increase in the milk of human 
kindness, taking man on his more favorable side? A most stub- 
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born fact is this: the past twenty years have witnessed more pre- 
ventable human suffering than any other twenty years of all his- 
tory. Our inhumanity is more impersonal than that of previous 
generations, but no less real. We do not throw men to the lions, 
put them in an arena to fight to death in gladiatorial combat, stretch 
them on a rack until their bones give way. But we wipe them out 
by millions in a World War by our ruthless political and financial 
ambitions. We throw them in countless millions out of a job on 
a sort of human scrapheap to starve slowly “knee deep in wheat,” 
for the sake of profits or because we are afraid of losing our privi- 
leges by some other arrangements of our economic order, or merely 
because we do not want to take the trouble to face and work out 
the problem. 

For bitterness of avoidable suffering the race has seen nothing 
such as what we have seen in the past score of years. So far as 
the increase of our sympathies is concerned, we are in many ways 
a peculiarly hardened and calloused generation to suffering, sur- 
rounded (God pity us!) as we have been with such a mass of agony. 
We have grown used to our own inhumanities, as doubtless other 
generations were to theirs; we condemn their cruelties, and likely 
they would condemn ours quite as strongly. There is altogether 
too much truth in the words of Brunner to believe in any other sort 
of progress on the part of man himself except “with God.” 

Progress inevitable for man and his societies: Romanticism! 
Progress possible by creative intelligence alone: Delusion! Progress 
is possible on certain limited terms. It is possible for men “with 
God.” 

The illusion that progress is inevitable, or possible if man just 
utilizes his intelligence, is suffocating air for our religion to live in, 
aside from the false security it stimulates. 

Ridding ourselves of illusion here, John H. Bennett rightly 
declares that it “does something to our spirits. We will lose com- 
placency. We will never again be tempted to substitute humanity 
for God. We will look elsewhere than to enthusiasm for a social 
goal for our dynamic. We will be forced by our experience to 
find a deeper basis for living in faith in God, and we may learn 
that such a faith is not a mere projection of our desires.” 
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There is another insight belonging to classical Christianity 
which should be brought to bear on our expectations for the future 
and our hopes for building the kingdom of God, and which might 
bring back to Christian theology more other-worldliness. Liberals 
and conservatives convey the impression of little sense of the 
obstacles and frustrations that will again and again be experienced 
in this matter of calling into being the kingdom of God. For 
instance, they do not have the realism which Jesus expressed in the 
Parable of the Four Soils, and in his words, “Many are called but 
few are chosen... Narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.” They do not have the realism of 
Luther when he declared, “You see it is as I have said, that Chris- 
tians are rare people on earth. Therefore hard civil rule is neces- 
sary in the world.” They have little of the realism of a Niebuhr 
who points out, among other things, how often the intentions of 
good people are sluiced into the channels of the purposes of able 
unscrupulous men; and little of the realism which is conscious of 
how men are shaped by their environment. 

Thus they do not see the implications of the realistic view they 
hold (realistic as far as they take it) that the kingdom of God 
cannot come by a tour de force but by Christianizing men one by 
one. If they had more of the realism of classical Christianity at 
this point, they would have also more of the sense of other-world- 
liness belonging to the insight of historic Christianity. 

Dean Inge, conscious as he is of the defeats mankind will ever 
meet in building the kingdom of its aspirations, says near the end 
of his discussion of the matter in his book, God and the Astron- 
omers, that he cannot think that Paul’s words are without deep 
meaning for us: “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.” : 

Modern culture and modern religion are prone to speak of the 
narrowness and meagerness of classical Christianity. This is also 
an illusion. Historic Christianity comes out of great depths of 
suffering, greater heights of aspiration, greater reaches of fellow- 
ship with God, and thus greater fullness of understanding than 
even approximated by civilization since Luther’s time. The fact 
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is that modern thought, including religious thought, has had its 
being in the shallow soil of a superficial optimism and has failed 
to do justice to the hard realities of human existence which are 
faced and met far more adequately by classical Christianity. 

It is not that modern religion is totally blind to these hard 
actualities, but that it presents too much a vacuum here; it glosses 
them over, brings them in as a sort of after-thought and treads 
lightly over them. Freeing ourselves of such illusions of the day 
as have entered into Christian doctrine and grasping anew and 
adequately the hard realities of our existence and of our natures, 
we shall come into a new appreciation of much that historic Chris- 
tianity is saying; and our Christian doctrine will find a new vitality 
and urgency as it comes into conflict with the fallacies of modern 
culture and as it comprehends more fully our sin and need of God. 


VI 


THE IMPERATIVENESS OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


There are three other insights of historic Christianity which 
we must recover, or grasp more firmly. With these we can deal 
only briefly. The social gospel is one. Beyond question, we have 
the social gospel both in Jesus and the church up to and including 
the Reformation. 

Perhaps one of several contributions of liberal Christianity 
has been to bring the social gospel to the fore and discover its pres- 
ence in the past. Is it too much to say that the conservative 
churches are adopting it? Dr. Greever has done so in his pamphlet. 
The Lutheran has more than entered within its borders on occa- 
sions. Is it too much to say that our United Lutheran Church has 
adopted it by a silent vote? 

What is the social gospel? It is not, of course, mere humani- 
tarianism, though that thin conception of it exists and represents 
about all of the Christianity that some have actually left, as they 
only too well and painfully know. 

The social gospel is the application of our religion to every 
realm of life, personal and social, economic and political. Dr. 
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Greever says it is our business to lead men ‘to live according to 
the Christian religion every day in everything.’ The social gospel 
condemns in direct words moral and social evils, and does not 
except economic and political evils which by no jugglery or leger- 
demain can be said to be without deep moral and spiritual signifi- 
cance. Dr. Greever condemns, in the name of Christ, economic 
exploitation, great wealth existing along side of abject poverty, 
race prejudice, and wrong nationalism. The social gospel declares 
that if the Christian religion were lived out in all the relations of 
life another sort of civilization would result, much different from 
that which exists. “This would be like another world.” The 
social gospel is not afraid to state specifically what sort of a world 
it will be: ‘““Wealth the servant of all.” The social gospel, when 
it is not the truncated half of the gospel of historic Christianity, 
has an evangelical source and center, namely, individual Christian 
experience, or Christ-regeneration. Dr. Greever keeps this center. 

This social gospel belongs to historic Christianity and its 
hopes. Surely Jesus meant his ethic to be applied to every realm 
of life. Luther agreed and applied it far more ruggedly and fear- 
lessly than sometimes his followers. Jesus condemned excessive 
nationalism; and while you would not have heard it in the Jewish 
synagogues, you would have heard internationalism and pacificism 
preached in the early Christian church. Jesus spoke against ex- 
treme wealth existing along side of and indifferent to miserable 
poverty in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and described a lead- 
ing citizen with a material set of values with the words, “Thou 
fool.” 

Luther blazed in plain, outright words against the economic 
combines of his day and against taking more than a fair price. Of 
interest-taking, which had a measure of moral connotation in his 
day which is absent today, he declared: “The devil invented it.’’ 
Moreover, Luther deplored the rise of capitalism and prophesied 
many of its evils. Whatever you may mean by the social gospel, it 
was present in historic Christianity, and was one of its solid inter- 
ests and genuine concerns. 

Classical Christianity had no sebelah of God that was not 
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ethical, and was merely mystical and metaphysical. It did not 
operate in a vacuum, but flung itself boldly and courageously, as a 
whole, into the confusion and mess of the contemporary situation 
to purge and redeem it. 

Doubtless, it is uncomfortable at times to preach the social 
gospel; but consider some of the consequences if it is not heard. 
As Justin Wroe Nixon well says, “It means that the most desperate 
struggle of our civilization—the struggle for an order of life that 
will favor the development of the highest character—must go on 
without benefit of clergy. It means more retirement on the part 
of the churches from the concerns in which their members spend 
most of their waking hours. It means that the churches will tend 
to make alliances with the dominant power in the state and not ask 
foolish questions as to the moral basis (and use, we might add) of 
that power. Once again we shall have the depreciation of right- 
eousness and justice as compared with sacrifices and offerings. 
How the churches will be able to get by the prophets of Israel and 
Jesus of Nazareth, we do not know.” 


Vil 


THE NEED OF A CONTEMPORANEOUS GOD 


Another insight of classical Christianity, which we must 
recover lies in the fact that it had a contemporaneous God, con- 
temporaneous without in history. More and more, we are im- 
pressed with the weakness of Protestant doctrine at this point. 
The Jew had his God contemporaneous without in history in the 
Ark, and the Roman Catholic is conscious of his God as present 
without on the altar. But Protestants, for the most part, find God 
nineteen hundred years back. “Chaplains of a dim receding glory,” 
some one has described us. God is becoming a name, and not a 
reality, to an increasing number of Protestants. In no sense, do 
we minimize the glory and fullness and uniqueness of the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. We would preserve it. 

“T can only believe in a God who does something,” Froude said 
to Carlyle, and the latter, old, tired, and daunted for the minute, 
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answered sadly, “And He does nothing.”” Can Christian doctrine 
come into desired vitality today without a God who does something 
here and now? 

Of course, we have had a contemporaneous God whom we 
have known within, but not without; who does something very 
blessed indeed in the area of our souls, but seems to do nothing out 
in history. Classical Christianity was conscious of God without 
in history. 

Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman is giving assistance at the present 
time in finding God in history, in discovering God without in his- 
tory, in discovering God in that something (at times he uses a 
personal term) in the world about us that supports the maximum 
of mutality. Of Dr. Wieman, it has been said he is working the 
most profitable vein today in the field of theology. 

You can make approaches to this matter in different ways; 
for instance, through recent physics and biology. More and more, 
we personally are finding God in that force, that something that 
thwarts individuals and societies in the long run, tirelessly defeats 
them without exception, every time they attempt to order life on a 
selfish basis. That something has become Somebody. “For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son that 
he receiveth.”” Would it be an enlargement or a better under- 
standing of Jesus’ words about the presence of God in the Holy 
Spirit to apply them here: “And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin, 
because they believe not on me; of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father; of judgment, because the prince of this world is 
judged?” 

Not something, but Somebody, the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the God of love, who is not a God of sentimentality, as we 
often make him; with the heart of a good Father, who like a good 
father seeks not the mere comfort and little happiness of his chil- 
dren but something greater and better—their growth and develop- 
ment and maturity. However we do it, we do need to recover the 
contemporaneous God, the God who is the same, yesterday, today, 
and forever. 
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Karl Barth says the typical modern Protestant sermon gives 
the impression of being ‘‘nothing more than the lively expression 
of the personal piety of the particular speaker.’ It does give in 
many cases the impression of subjectivism. Barth asks the further 
question which he declares describes the fundamental difficulty of 
the preacher, ‘‘How shall it come about that preaching shall be not 
only truth, but truth as actuality, that is, as the Word of God?” 
That is, truth that is urgent and has the feel of fact. We answer 
that we must have a serious theology, nothing less, that includes 
and comprehends the insights of classical Christianity with which 
we have dealt, and perhaps others which we have not touched. This 
road we must take to revitalize Christian doctrine in the manner 
we seek. 


Warerr 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY OF CONCRETENESS 


One more insight of classical Christianity we must remember 
if we are to revitalize Christian doctrine. It has to do with method. 
This insight is the futility of putting Christian doctrine in general 
terms rather than in specific, concrete terms. People as a whole 
do not have the mental powers or they lack the will to take general 
teaching and to apply it concretely. 

When Nathan preached to David, after his wretched conduct 
in the case of Bathsheba, you would think David would have ap- 
plied the story of the rich man squarely to himself. It fitted his 
condition exactly, but he did not take it home to himself at all. It 
was only when Nathan spoke concretely, ‘““Thou art the man,” that 
David received benefit. 

We exaggerate greatly the point that Jesus stated broad prin- 
ciples and thus preserved his usefulness for every age, which he 
would not have done, the argument goes, had he spoken concretely. 
That is far from true. Rather Jesus spoke concretely about the 
deepest things of life with such understanding that the truth is 
precious to every age. To borrow Browning’s phrase, in his words 
we have, “The instant made eternity.”’ For example, Jesus never 
spoke in general terms about the Fatherhood of God, not once; 
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but always concretely in a specific situation. And so with the most 
of his teaching. 

In fact, the power and vitality of Jesus came in part out of his 
everlasting concreteness. He did not merely state the general 
truth, “The Sabbath was made for men, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” If he had, nobody would have disagreed, or agreed par- 
ticularly. But he pushed the principle home. It brought vitality 
to his doctrine, if also personal danger. 

To the Jews the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” meant one thing, and to Jesus another as he unfolded in 
it his parable of the Good Samaritan. Everybody will nod assent 
to loving neighbor as self; the point is in the application. And 
Jesus applied it. 

When we keep Christian doctrine in generalities it becomes 
a platitude, true, important, but a sort of harmless proposition, not 
particularly vital. After President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress last January, a Republican member of the House commented 
to reporters: “A nice sermon. No one ever disagrees with a ser- 
mon.” The President’s specific recommendations did come later. 
According to some newspapers of the country, it is not the gospel 
if the gospel is applied. The understanding of historic Christian- 
ity is different. The prophets, Jesus Christ, Paul, Luther, and 
Wesley applied it. They spoke in love and to the point. And they 
made Christian doctrine live and possess vitality. They adorned 
it with power partly by their concreteness. 

It is indispensable that we live our Christian doctrine. With 
nothing less than greater earnestness of spirit and devotion can we 
hope to succeed in our task. But we must also think it out and 
speak it out. 

The Zeitgeist, the spirit of the age, is not propitious. But 
Zeitgeists change. Sharpening our other tool, that of speech, for 
words are not impotent things but very powerful things with which 
we can blight or help, damn or redeem, we must fight it out with 
this generation. We do not fight alone. 


EGGSHELLS OF MEDIEVALISM 


H. BRUECKNER 
Brooklyn, New York 


ACH epoch in the history of the human race, which we are 
-4 pleased modestly to call the World’s History, is formed by the 
domination of a great and beautiful idea. Each such idea carries 
something unrealizable which leads it to the absurd in its applica- 
tion and causes its decline and fall. In the Middle Ages, Christen- 
dom, comprising the Church and the Empire, the civitas Dei, is 
this dominant idea. Under its rule the people of Western and 
Southern Europe who are carrying the development, feel like one 
family, although they begin during the epoch to be estranged from 
each other by lack of intercourse. That is why the Middle Ages 
find their highest glory and their truest interpretation in the Cru- 
sades and the Lateran Council of 1215. Although contemporaries 
see and emphasize the differences which are splitting up their own 
age, yet there is a likeness which runs deep through all the world 
at any given time, and the historian finds a characteristic flavor, a 
line, which helps him to identify contemporaneous ages under all 
the apparent diversities. 


There is in the history of mankind a horizontal structure of the 
contemporaneous besides the vertical structure of development. 
What we call development or progress may be only a change of 
emphasis in human endeavor. The primary or dominant ideas 
appear to be simple, but contain a bewildering diversity of lines 
along which they find expression and stimulate men in very differ- 
ent ways. Hierarchy and monasticism, the pope and the monk, are 
reactions to the same idea, just as the emperor and the errant 
knight, the rose bowered virgin and child, and the pyre and the 
stake. 


Since the idea in its application must attempt to force the sub- 
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mission of those who cannot submit, the end must be a dead bird 
orabroken snare. The snare will break after sufficient birds have 
been killed in it. But the great idea carries the seed of the one 
which will succeed it: so in the Middle Ages. The overemphasis 
on damnation brings about the realization of grace. The over- 
emphasis on the church calls for the assertion of the universal 
priesthood of believers which means ultimately the privilege of 
personal faith, the dominant ideas of the Reformation. But the 
one idea is not discarded and replaced by the other with a clean-cut 
incision: the end strands of the one are interwoven a thousandfold 
with the beginning threads of the new conception. The new idea 
even full grown carries in its realizations the eggshells of the old. 

In the classical period of antiquity new thought started with 
the philosophers, spread into religion and reinterpreted it. In the 
Reformation, humanism, philosophical thought was awakening, 
but isolated and without much influence. Since the church domi- 
nated all departments of life, the new thought in order to win 
weight could only start in the church out of religious experience; 
and as Plato stands at the entrance of classical antiquity, so Luther 
stands at the entrance of the age of enlightenment. The new 
thought started in the realm of religion and spread to all life, 
political conceptions, science, art. The declaration of independence 
in politics, Kant and Hegel in philosophy, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Beethoven in art, Guericke, Kepler, Faraday in science are the out- 
standing exponents of this spirit. 

The church undoubtedly has lost the dominating position it 
held in the Middle Ages. For a time she seemed to have ceded it 
to philosophy. Now it is clear that science has taken her place. 

Science applied has made our life so rich and easy that the 
beggar today considers hardship what the king of the Middle Ages 
bore as an unavoidable necessity. No wonder that the average 
man of our time has lost interest in an after life. Religious truth 
is as eternal as religious feeling. Our time does not neglect the 
things spiritual, it does not deny that it needs salvation. But it 
emphasizes the now and here of it. If science can free me from 
so many physical hardships, religion if it be any good must free 
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me from spiritual hardships. Cautious, even mistrustful against 
all organized religion, since the experience which led to the Refor- 
mation, it subjects it to the severest scrutiny of scientific method. 

The Reformation transferred authority from the church to 
the Bible and challenged tradition. Our time challenges authority. 
The church of the Middle Ages had put before the eyes of man the 
perfect state of life and contrasted with it the reality, which was 
miserable enough. Our time starts from life as it is and contrasts 
with it the possible development. They say: Sin is not what we 
have lost, but what we have failed to gain. They say: Since faith 
conceded, God is working with us, we are sure of his helping hand 
and relying on his grace ready to try again, instead of prostrating 
ourselves before him continually lamenting our sinfulness. 

At the time of the Reformation the creed was accepted on 
authority. Although its philosophical categories were unintelligi- 
ble to the people, Martin Luther’s explanation was understood, and 
with this explanation the creed really became the symbol of their 
faith. Our time wants to know what the sentences of the creed 
meant in the minds of its authors. And since with the atrophied 
philosophical endowment of our minds, we cannot grasp it, the 
creed has become to many an obstacle to our faith. We acknowledge 
the changing world. We hold to the changeless Christ. But are we 
not in danger of losing the approach to the changing world when 
we hold positions which are easily understood by the trained the- 
ologian, but which our time is hardly able to understand? What 
are the consequences? We are confronted with a situation which 
in the history of the church is entirely new and should shake us 
out of our complacency as we go on to say and to do the same 
things. 


II 


Russia, the largest combine of nations on this earth, goes a 
Christian, after a wave of anti-Christianism. Germany thinks the 
church so lifeless and devoid of its own importance as to try to 
dictate her task and even her creed, and make her a tool of a totali- 
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tarian state. North America, now followed by Mexico, long since 
cut out religion from her public education, sacrificing it to a sup- 
posedly higher ideal: the humane ideal of separation of church and 
state, as it was intended; of organized religion and life as it seems 
to turn out. 

One might be induced by these observations to ask, Has the 
hour struck for organized religion? Can modern man stand even 
the light bonds of free churches as little as he can stand dictation 
in matters of taste or conviction? But we observe that this is just 
what happens. Modern man is forced again in these matters, and, 
peculiarly enough, he seems to welcome or at least bear with such 
dictation. So the battle is not between the free thinker, or the 
irreligious man, and organized religion, but between the Christian 
organized religion with the amount of freedom of conscience won 
by it, and a new religion hostile to the concepts of Christianity, 
intolerant by the conviction of the possession of absolute truth. 

There was a time when we could try to dismiss the Russian 
experiment. That time has passed. What this vast combine of 
nations undergoes and suffers with high idealism to create a new 
order of life, whether we think it right or wrong, must be counted 
among the most heroic endeavors of the race, and can be compared 
to the sufferings for the birth of the Christian order up to Con- 
stantine. This is not a little cloud such as Julian appeared to Atha- 
nasius, which will pass over. Even if it should pass, its impres- 
sions will be unalterably made and will have changed things for- 
ever. Russia kept a continent in a primitive economical order, 
socially under a burdensome feudalism, religiously under a magic 
conception of Christianity, which, with its ikons and amulets, con- 
jurations and consecrations, parallels the medicine of the primitive 
pagan. The most intelligent part of this nation was drawn to a 
few great centers and crossed a bridge of centuries upon entering 
them. The light of new thought fell upon them, intoxicating, 
blinding. They could not compromise between theory and prac- 
tice, as we did. Their misery experienced was too crying, the 
promise of betterment too appealing. Within one generation they 
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were ready not for compromise, but for radical action. They 
turned against their masters. Ruthlessly the suffering of centuries 
broke out in a destruction the necessity of which seemed elemen- 
tary. Among these masters stood the church. 

Should we weep about her fate, or should we not sorrowfully 
acknowledge that it was deserved? For a-thousand years it had 
the love, the confidence and the mastery of the people. What had 
it done in all these years to bring them light, to alleviate their suf- 
ferings, to help them to the God-willed dignity of men? Did it 
not always stand where the rich stood and the mighty? Did it not 
hush thoughts arising, and truth awakening, into submission to the 
powers that be? What did this church have to offer to the people 
when they arose and marched toward dawn, toward freedom, 
knowledge, self-rule? Pictures of saints? Exorcism? A won- 
derful liturgy? The people took what they could use, the treasures 
the church had heaped up among the miserable poverty of its peo- 
ple, and then their wrath smashed the church. 

But had this church not offered Christ? What Christ? The 
God who in a magical way would make poor mujiks immortal, who 
told them to suffer, to despise this life for the glory of later immor- 
tality. But they felt now: We live; we are conscious; this is our 
life; we have a right and the duty to live it to the full. Does Christ 
tell us to despise this life, to lie down and suffer any indignity just 
waiting for death? Is it Christ’s conception that God put us into 
a vale of tears, to get over it and earn a better life? Or does not 
Christ teach us to make the best and fullest use of this life in coura- 
geous service? Does not the Sermon on the Mount picture an 
active life going into all conditions that may confront men and 
teaching and encouraging them to live and live right to battle for 
the right. But the church of Russia had not led the people toward 
the light. Religion lives wherever men live, and Christ’s resurrec- 
tion goes on in Russian hearts, as in hearts of men everywhere, 
but the church which dispensed magic is doomed. The church in 
Russia was crushed under a Medievalism that was nearly pagan. 
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If the case of Mexico is very much like the case of Russia, 
things are very different in Germany. There the church has led 
in the battle of soul and mind for its God-given rights. There the 
church came in bringing civilization. The church educated the 
people and saved the gospel; and the development toward freedom 
of conscience grew out of the battle of the church for its convic- 
tions. Even the close “marriage’’ between church and state worked 
in a way for an understanding broadness within the church, and 
the tussles between the more liberal wing in the church with the 
administration saved the church as a whole from becoming a sym- 
bol of the reactionary in the eyes of the majority of the people. 

But in another way the eggshells of medievalism clung to the 
church: At a time when dissidents, free religious groups, free 
thinkers, and atheists were numerous among the philistine ‘“edu- 
cated” or “Gebildete,”’ and when religious indifference was the 
attitude of the overwhelming majority of the intelligentsia, the 
church continued its fable convenue of the Middle Ages and tried 
to be all inclusive. In other words, if you happened to be the off- 
spring of nominally evangelical parents and had been baptized you 
belonged to the evangelical church until you declared before a judge 
your resignation from it, your “Austritt.”’ This seemed to be such 
a splendid and easy way “to conserve the evangelical character of 
our people,” and it was, if not quite sincere, certainly harmless 
during the long years of undisturbed peace in the church. It 
semed simply to throw the burden of hypocrisy from the church to 
the individual. The church must assume that you are a Christian; 
if you are not, why did you not resign? 

This was the negative side of the church policy. The positive 
side was to secure to thousands of children who otherwise would 
have lost it a Christian education. And here the sentiment of the 
church was right. Most Protestant Germans see in the church 
the institution which gives and guarantees a Christian education. 
After that man leads his own religious life mostly aside from the 
church, which has ceased to be a necessity for him. He feels like 
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an adult toward school, or like a man come of age toward his 
guardian. There was a comparatively small number of active 
adult church members. Cities of 40,000 inhabitants had three to 
four churches seating at best 4,000 people, and the occasions were 
rare when all seats were occupied. 

Attendance at the Lord’s Supper was comparatively less than 
church attendance. The average German saw his church from 
once a year to once a lifetime, his pastor at christenings, weddings, 
or funerals. This was perhaps not much worse than we find it 
here, but with one significant distinction: the German paid church 
taxes, levied on the same sheet with government taxes, collectable 
when in default by tax sales, if he did not leave the church in due 
form. In consequence whereof he kept his vote in the church. 
This state of affairs made itself felt in times of stress, when im- 
pending church legislation made church elections important. It 
makes the church the tool of the ruling party now. It voted the 
“principle of leadership, the German Christian principle and the 
Reichsbishop in, and gave them autocratic power over the church 
in a seemingly legitimate way.” The situation for the churches 
will be very much the same as under bolshevist rule. Resistance 
will mean liquidation, if not in the form of physical martyrdom, 
surely by suspension from office. 

Here would be the point where the patriotic American should 
exchange a congratulatory handshake with himself, for his church 
being free from the state and opposed by another one across the 
street or around the next corner, will certainly not fall into the 
medievalism of claiming all-inclusiveness or proclaim itself the one 
church. 

The picture indeed seems very protestant. No compromise 
of opinion, tradition or attitude, and no birth control for sects and 
churches or movements of which there is a lusty number not indic- 
ative of a dwindling birth rate. It will not ameliorate the situ- 
ation for one of the historical churches to call the other formations 
sects, for they could reciprocate with about the same right. 

In matters religious man is either over enthusiastic or over 
conservative. Either attitude, when its is ours by necessity and 
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not by choice, has its advantages and its drawbacks. America 
had to be the ideal soil for the enthusiastic or emotional movements : 
Methodism, Baptism. They swept the land of the free and grew 
to be nearly the national churches. But they too became staid and 
settled. Shells solidified around them. From the advanced posi- 
tions of lay movements depending on the Inner Light, they re- 
treated into positions near the historical churches. Enter clergy, 
enter liturgy, enter creed. For it is all well to rely on the Bible, 
but few people read it sufficiently and fewer can form coherent 
positions from what they read; and after a series of enthusiastic 
meetings the Spirit seems to move the same people to say the same 
things, and a prescribed order becomes the salvation not so much 
from dullness and failure as from chaos. The meeting becomes 
a service, very much like that of the historical churches. So leaders 
must be trained and used, forms established, and a course of in- 
struction laid down, which leads inevitably to a creed, a trail blazed 
through the deep woods of the Bible. As soon as we train for 
service, we train for a church, and the emphasis very easily shifts 
to the organization and its individuality; and although we always 
strive to keep the emphasis upon Christ and service to Christ, we 
see the fulfillment of this task mediated by service to our church. 
Loyalty to church seems identical with loyalty to Jesus. And yet 
loyalty to church makes heretics and burns heretics, which loyalty 
to Christ could never do. 


IV 


In Russia the mujik knew his church as the aid and dispenser 
of superstition lowering itself to his level. When he learnt that 
it was wrong, he could be turned to atheism. In Germany the 
people know the Christian religion for which the church is only the 
vessel. So one can turn them away from the church, but hardly 
make them atheists on a large scale. 

In America, outside of church circles, the ignorance of church 
and religion is so appalling that it would seem an even chance in 
any great upheaval to see the outsiders turn atheist or Roman 
Catholic. 
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The pageantry of a king’s coronation is just a demonstration 
of the age, dignity, and power of the institution representing the 
majesty and idea of the nation. The pageantry of the church, 
men in silk and laces and feminine garb, candles and banners, in- 
cense and canopy, forces the ever present pagan to his knees, lets 
the pious mystic feel something of that which it intends to express, 
angers the man who loves the historical Christ, and must incite the 
child of our time to ridicule, or to the sentiment: What hypocrisy, 
what nonsense. 

There is only one explanation under which we could let the 
tiara and the mithra stand, the crozier and the ring, the inful, the 
stola, the casula, the censer, the holy water, the canopy. The only 
explanation would be: We are entering the house of the greatest 
king; all his lackeys are in splendid livery, and the doorkeepers and 
the guards are in resplendent uniforms. The king himself, how 
is he dressed? In simple black without frills, without ribbons— 
and all this because the church became medieval, wanted to be the 
church of the masses. 

The masses will always be childish. Childish minds will 
always want to see and to touch and they will always want magic. 
Since the medieval church wanted to be the church of the masses 
it had to give them show and magic: pageantry, mass, saints and 
miracles. The local church took the place of the local temple: the 
house of God. In this house God really resided, brought there by 
the spell woven by the priest enshrined in the host upon the altar. 
Therefore the altar-room became taboo. Only the priest dare 
enter it. Let us understand that the Roman church did not create 
these conditions; it suffered them and used them. Let us not for- 
get for instance, that it was not the church that took away the cup 
from laity, but laity who refrained from it, afraid of its sacred 
content. The church did not create miracles, the people did; the 
church let them have their will and canonized reported miracles.— 
Only of late the Roman church has become very careful in this 
respect, scenting a change in popular beliefs. The effect will be 
the same, as it has been in Protestant churches who get along with- 
out miracles. The few faithful people are thankful to the church, 
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the masses run to miracle-men and wonder-doctors.—Here we have 
the elements of medievalism: the church a means of grace, an in- 
stitution of salvation, and consequently necessarily universal, all 
inclusive. 

The magical conception of religion on the side of the people 
creeps into the church, whose officials spring from these people 
and have to deal with these people. The magical conception of 
religion and of the application of salvation by the church explains 
how forcing people into the church could appear justifiable. If 
the sacrament works ex opere operato a man will be saved if I 
succeed in pushing the host down his throat. (The Monophysites 
in Constantinople had developed a machine for this purpose.) And 
if I am convinced that this application will save him, I seem to be 
justified in applying it. The use or abuse of the superstitious 
concepts by the church for its higher aims make the church dis- 
honest, attracts those who have no place there and estranges those 
who ought to build the church. 

Against this dishonesty into which the church had fallen, 
Martin Luther revolted. It paganized Christianity instead of 
Christianizing the pagan multitude. What he wanted to do, what 
he thought he was doing, was to restore the church to its original 
purity. There was no room for the pope’s church besides the 
church of Christ. As the latter grew the other must vanish. 
There was in his conception no room for a reformed church with 
a different type of interpretation of Holy Writ besides the Evan- 
gelical church or later the church of the Augsburg Confession. 
The different territorial churches he saw as units or parishes of 
this one church. He never asked for tolerance. For the right 
cannot be satisfied with being tolerated, it must reign. Nor can 
the right tolerate the wrong. So Luther was not in a position to 
grant toleration. All through the battle of his life the hopeful 
work went on, not for a place for his church among other church 
bodies, but for the principles of the church of Christ to rule in the 
church. 

What he really had done in those wonderful years up to 1523, 
when he was the Luther, the torch and tool of God, he did not real- 
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ize himself. He had done away with the visible church, put the 
church into the hearts of men, discovered and proclaimed the only 
holy catholic church invisible. Whereas the background for all 
he did and said was the church, the true church, his prophetic soul, 
unchecked and unafraid, broke through and destroyed forever the 
idea of the one church as an organization on earth, the institution 
of salvation. As he had put the heart into its rightful place not 
before priest or altar, but before God, so he put the mind into its 
own, subjecting fearlessly even the books of the Bible to his search- 
ing, God-seeking mind. This is the Luther who leads the Protest- 
ant world—the man who left it to the people to gather in congrega- 
tions and make their own orders. “If you have the right people, 
orders are easily made.” 

When our historians state that the superiority of his reforma- 
tion over all others rests upon the fact that he reclaimed faith as 
an attitude of the soul toward God, they may or may not have 
struck the point which to him and his time seemed to be the driving 
one; but they certainly point out the position which carried the 
development and sent the life-giving stream into our time. It 
makes the church the gathering of those who agree sufficiently in 
this attitude that they can cultivate it together and make known to 
others what to them has become the life. It is the church of the 
prophet, not the church of the priest, the church which is the 
preacher of the word, nothing more, nothing less. It is the honest 
church. That part of the race which carries on under God’s will 
the march toward truth and light has done with the priest. The 
revolt against the priest is the direct consequence of the Reforma- 
tion. 

There doubtless will always be a mass of people who want the 
magic of an effortless substitute for the religion which demands 
change and endeavor from them. There will always be a church 
policy which tries by meeting them on their own level to raise them 
to the higher conception. This policy will always fail. Some 
day the people will realize that they have deceived themselves and 
they will charge the church with that deception: the church of the 
priest. That church has at least tacitly agreed to a promise on 
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which it cannot make good. It appears impotent at best, at the 
worst dishonest. 

Domination of life by the church instead of by faith; magic, 
pretended power over things divine, force in any form, intolerance, 
fratricidal strife among the religions—all these are eggshells of 
medievalism in the church. Our time shakes them off in civic life. 
Where the church is enveloped by them it will shake off the church. 

The dividing line is drawn differently from the time of Ref- 
ormation. The common enemy is superstition and unbelief, not 
the superstitious people, not the unbelievers. Our common bond is 
our God, the loving father, Jesus Christ our Lord. The question 
of our time is not: How do you believe in God? but: Do you be- 
lieve in God, do you feel the need of regeneration, do you want it? 
And then the answer: Try Christ. He has helped me. 


PROLEGOMENA TO DOGMATICS 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


A® interesting problem in Systematic Theology is the question, 
What should be the right introduction or the proper prole- 
gomena to a modern Lutheran Dogmatic? If we look at the history 
of the prolegomena to Dogmatics, and find its start in evangelical 
theology in Melanchthon’s Loci, we shall be led at once into the 
topics without any introductory discussion. Following- Melanch- 
thon, Chemnitz and the later early Lutheran dogmaticians began 
with some consideration of religion, and with a survey of revela- 
tion and inspiration, which they identified too closely. The mod- 
ern Lutheran dogmaticians like Phillipi, Luthardt, von Hoffman, 
Kahnis and Frank did not trouble themselves excessively with the 
problem of the prolegomena. Mostly in a brief manner they dis- 
cussed dogmatics as the churchly science of faith. 

When we come to the present-day dogmaticians, as, for ex- 
ample, Wobbermin, Seeberg, Schultze, Girgensohn and Althaus, 
we find a very large and detailed discussion of questions in the 
prolegomena before the system itself is portrayed. There seems 
to be a feeling that the student approaching the study of dogmatics 
needs to be fully assured that it is a science. In other words stress 
is put upon the scientific character in order to satisfy seemingly 
the scientific bias of the modern student. The result is that the 
body of this system is built up on arguments of a scientific char- 
acter and upon a comparison with various modern sciences, like 
psychology, epistemology, philosophy and the history of religion; 
upon defensive apologetics instead of constructive theological 
apologetics, as well as upon Christian experience and the historic 
dogmatic tradition of the church. 

The Germans would call it “eine Auseinandersetzung.” This 
approach needs testing and examination. It actually rests upon 
the idea that dogmatics needs as a support a number of results from 
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science that are not theological. The divine truth of revelation, 
according to this view, demands a justification from human sci- 
ences. The certainty or uncertainty of the supporting sciences 
thus affects the surety of revelation. In my judgment dogmatics 
ought to rest upon its own self-justifying truth based on revela- 
tion as it is conveyed in the Scriptures. The modern method makes 
uncertain “the sure word of prophecy.” 

It is similar in its proceeding to the method of some modern 
exegetes who would condition the truth of the Bible upon the scien- 
tific investigation of textual and higher criticism, upon many lin- 
guistic and critical problems, upon the probable age of a book, and 
upon the name of the writer. All these questions are really second- 
ary to the self-unfolding truth of the Bible, and must not be 
stressed in a manner to convey the thought that human scholarship 
must make the Bible spiritually effective; that, in other words, 
man’s effort must substantiate God’s message and revelation. 

It seems to me that dogmatics should arise out of the body of 
honestly and fairly found divine truth with regard to the church’s 
dogma. [I shall endeavor to show briefly why I would reject the 
modern introductions to dogmatics in leading German publications. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Wobbermin and Girgensohn are representative of the psycho- 
logical religious approach. Wobbermin in his systematic theology 
is very strongly so, and rests upon Schleiermacher. He interprets 
Schleiermacher’s famous definition of religion as “the absolute 
feeling of dependence upon God” as containing in itself the reality 
of its object, namely, God. But nevertheless it is not the objective 
reality of God which impinges upon our spirit, but it is the subjec- 
tive dependence which finds God. Wobbermin praises James in 
his “Varieties of Religious Experience” very highly. Girgensohn 
does not stress the psychological element so strongly, but he also 
uses it. 

These dogmaticians hold that we must examine scientifically 
the capacity of the human mind for religious truth and experience 
before we can build up the body of Christian truth out of the 
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Scriptures. The whole problem is whether the psychology of 
religion, taking religion in its widest sense and not limiting it spe- 
cifically to Christianity, must precede and make plausible and pos- 
sible any dogmatic formulation of divine truth. 

With all advance in modern psychology, despite its aberrations 
into behaviorism and “‘Gestaltpsychologie,”-there is much uncer- 
tainty whether religion is merely a matter of feeling, or whether it 
includes intellect and action. Is it merely a matter of a part of 
man, or, as I think, does it call for the whole of personality? Are 
not its utterances and its worship, as well as its service, indicative 
of the prevailing feeling that psychology is not the full explanation 
of the religious endowment of man? In so far then as a defective 
psychology of religion underlies, it must logically damage Chris- 
tian truth. If this does not always appear in the actual system it 
shows either inconsistency in the system, or the lack of any real 
relationship of the prolegomena to the system itself. 

Again my main objection to this psychological approach is its 
undiscriminating evaluation of all religions in a manner which 
neglects the uniqueness of the Christian religion in the peculiar 
elements which separate it from all other religions in its subtler 
and finer psychological elements. The current identification of all 
religions psychologically in such attitudes, as for example, faith 
and hope, is not true to the full Christian experience. 

Furthermore, another strong objection to the dominating psy- 
chological basis for religion is that it fails to guarantee the reality 
of religion as an objectively produced life in man through the reve- 
lation of the living God in Christ. If psychology of religion re- 
mains within its proper bounds and does not illegitimately go 
beyond its probable results, it must determine religion to be a pro- 
jection of the common mind of man. It must revel in describing 
myth and legend as the outcome of human imagination. All reli- 
gious books alike must become mere human documents. God’s 
Spirit must be a misnomer of man’s spirit. A German theologian 
once said: “Sie nennen es des Herrn Geist, es ist der Herren eigner 
Geist.” 

In view of these objections I can see no value but rather a 
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detriment in making psychology a part of the prolegomena of dog- 
matics. It has its place in its own separate and distinct sphere as 
a speculative science, but it should never be used as a foundation 
and scientific underpinning for a system of Christian truth, and 
least of all as an introduction to a sound Lutheran dogmatic. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


Cognate with psychology is epistemology. This also is em- 
ployed by the present-day German dogmaticians as a part of the 
introduction to the system. It differs from psychology in substi- 
tuting for the psychic analysis the logical analysis of thought. 
Epistemology has played a large role in modern German meta- 
physics and it has also invaded America largely through pragma- 
tism. Those who use it in the prolegomena to dogmatics seem to 
hold that the possibility of knowledge must be defended before the 
reception of divine truth can be justified. Under the influence of 
Kant, Seeberg makes much of the “Erkenntnisstheorie.” He not 
merely sums up his epistemological general attitude, but also en- 
deavors to present a spiritual epistemology. He seeks to analyze 
the knowledge of spiritual matters and realities through a logical 
argument. 

The first objection against the use of epistemology in the pro- 
legomena to dogmatics is the same as was urged in reference to 
psychology. The approach is subjective and as such it endeavors 
to assure the objective truth of revelation through the human possi- 
bility of knowledge. The main error, not only in the introduction 
to dogmatics, but also within the system, on the part of the mod- 
erns is the constant and often harmful injection of the subject. 
Subjectivism is the prevailing modern aberration which injures 
divine truth. 

The second objection against the use of epistemology is the 
fact that it is philosophic speculation. In such speculation there 
is much variety of opinion among philosophers. It seems as though 
the users of epistemology either consciously or unconsciously pre- 
supposed that revelation must be supported by philosophic argu- 
ment. It may be that within the system philosophic terms could 
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be employed in place of the often misunderstood mediaeval terms, 
but great care must be exercised in using the ideas of any modern 
system and its terminology lest the divine content of revelation be 
injured. The New Testament in its body of truth must form the 
inviolable basis for any just dogmatic, and illuminative modern 
philosophic ideas can only be employed with very great caution. 
At all events there should be no philosophic discussion or specula- 
tion as precedent to the system. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Again our late moderns are prone to use an outline of the his- 
tory of religion in the introduction to the description of the doc- 
trines themselves. The history of religion is very helpful to the 
theological student if studied without the prevalent ruling idea that 
all religions are the result of human projection and of mere human 
history. But such study ought to be subsequent to a solid ground- 
ing in the faith of Christ. Christianity is neither in its prepara- 
tory Old Testament approach nor in its full New Testament un- 
foldment the outcome of historic evolution beginning with the sim- 
ple spiritism today called Mana. The question which is funda- 
mental when the history of religion is made part of the prolegomena 
is whether, despite all efforts of the dogmatician, the usual historic, 
critical attitudes do not prevail. These rule out anything miracu- 
lous; and as customary in secular history they must deny the very 
heart of revelation and many of its most vital doctrines, as incar- 
nation, resurrection, regeneration and the like. 

The uniqueness of Christianity and its claim as the final re- 
ligion do not allow its inclusion in any general scheme of the usual 
history of religion. Any concession to the position of inclusion 
of Christianity in the humanly projected growth of religion is a 
direct denial of its claim to be the only true religion of salvation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


It is customary with some of our moderns to add to the use of 
the history of religion the employment of an outline of the philos- 
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ophy of religion as introductory matter. In the philosophy of 
religion there is the same assumption as in the usual history of 
religion. Itis presupposed that all religions, Christianity included, 
are subject to the same philosophic criticism. They are all put on 
the same comparative basis. Of course this procedure is only 
possible where violence is done to many very distinct teachings of 
Christ. They may not be denied but often they are put out of their 
proper relation and given a place not in accord with their value 
and importance in the revelation itself. 

The objective reality and truth of the revelation in Christ 
needs no philosophic justification or classification to justify it. It 
appears in the many divergent definitions by the philosophers of 
religion, what religion is, how uncertain are the very foundations 
of the philosophies of religion. We must find what religion is out 
of the divine revelation in Christ as we experience it. 

Some of our moderns think it necessary in a philosophic atti- 
tude to preface their dogmatic with apologetics of some sort. They 
hold that the student must be won over from secular, scientific and 
philosophic notions of a non-Christian or anti-Christian sort to 
appreciate the reasonableness of Christianity. In other words the 
aim is to argue men into a favorable attitude for the reception of 
Christian truth in itself. 

No one has ever been argued into faith. The appeal must be 
made by the truth of revelation itself, an appeal which even in 
Christian dogmatics should be more than intellectual. There ought 
to be warmth in addition to intellectual clarity and precision. 
Apologetics ought to follow and not precede dogmatics. It may 
happen that within the system the exposition of doctrine in its 
positive aspect must assail error and heresy. But this position 
is not defensive but offensive. Often apologetics starts from the 
position of the assailants of divine truth, and not from the positive 
assurances of faith. It at times surrenders vital elements of reve- 
lation to make Christianity reasonable to the rationalist. 

The self-justification of Christian truth must never be aban- 
doned, but allowed to have its full sway and power. Seeberg in- 
troduces a discussion of the essence and truth of Christianity in his 
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prolegomena. I take this to be apologetic material unnecessary 
in leading up toa dogmatic system. It might follow as a summary, 
but it is out of place in an introduction. In the same manner he 
argues that Christianity is the absolute religion. This proof also 
belongs after the dogmatic. 

We must thoroughly know divine truth and also other reli- 
gions before we can fairly make the claim of absoluteness. The 
consecrated study of dogmatic itself should work in us the convic- 
tion of its surpassing truth, so that when we come to compare it 
with other religions it becomes evident at once that Christian truth 
is final and absolute. To make such a decision prior to a full 
knowledge of Christian dogma is unfair and unscientific. 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


There are some modern dogmaticians who seek to emphasize 
Christian experience very strongly as a presupposition to any dog- 
matic study. It is true that the unbeliever can never study Chris- 
tian dogmatic aright. When theological students are introduced 
to the province of dogmatic there should be some prior Christian 
faith much as it may have been disturbed by secular knowledge. 
Christian dogmatic is for the Christian an account of the faith 
that is in him. 

But at the same time we should be very careful not to make 
Christian experience constitutive of Christian dogma. This ap- 
plies especially to the individual. If we consider corporate Chris- 
tian experience, or the experience of the church, it is true that 
dogma has received its form in various ages through the neces- 
sity of the church to formulate its faith, very often in defective 
human terms to overcome error. But the ultimate justification of 
any formulation must lie in its accord in essence with New Testa- 
ment revelation. The church at all times when it formulated doc- 
trine as seen in the history of dogma sought the best terms which 
human language could afford. It was, it must be confessed, often 
theological and even philosophic. But back of it was the reality 
of the faith as once revealed to the saints. We must always be 
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mindful of the divine content which we struggle to put into human 
terms and into a human system. 

It is not my purpose in this largely critical article to develop 
what I would propose as prolegomena further than to say that I 
would positively discuss the sources of dogmatics, normatively in 
the truth of revelation, and formatively in the dogmas of the 
church. Then I would discuss revelation fully without encroach- 
ing upon the doctrine of the Word which belongs within the system. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH MUSIC AND THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


FRITZ-KONRAD KRUGER 
Springfield, Ohio 


Mose is the most refined, subtle, and ideal means of expressing 

human feelings and emotions. Its limitations lie in its lack 
of definiteness and its inability to reason intellectually. Its reason- 
ing proceeds from the heart and goes to the heart. Music is, 
therefore, the language par excellence of romanticism and flour- 
ishes least in the atmosphere of rationalism. For these reasons 
music has from the earliest times been one of the most popular 
and effective means of expressing religion, and the type of music 
used by any church has been characteristic of its religion. For 
music, like language, is not a thing per se but a mode of expression, 
a manifestation of the ideas and ideals of the person performing 
and enjoying it. I believe that there is a distinct Lutheran church 
music which should be cherished and cultivated by the Lutheran 
church in America if it desires to be true to its ideals and mission.* 


THE ESSENCE OF LUTHERAN CHURCH MUSIC 


Luther, a lover and connoisseur of music, attached great im- 
portance to it as a means of propagating his reformatory ideas; 


1 Ofcourse, all that has been stated presupposes a musical person, just as the spoken 
word has meaning only for him who can hear and understand it. To be sure, by a 
musical person I do not mean one who is technically trained but anyone who has a nor- 
mal musical ear; just as a person can be religious without being a theologian. 

2 This statement implies that each of the other branches of the Christian church,— 
the Roman Catholic, the Reformed-Protestant, the Eastern Orthodox,—has a type of 
church music peculiar to it. I also wish it to be understood that I do not claim that 
Lutheran church music is intrinsically superior to that of any other branch of the Chris- 
tian church. 
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and so successful was he in accomplishing his end by these means 
that his opponents claimed that his hymns had damned more souls 
than all his books and speeches. The first hymn book of the 
Protestant church of Germany was published in 1524 by Luther’s 
assistant, John Walther.* The judicious conservatism which char- 
acterized Luther’s reformatory work is also evident in his attitude 
towards church music. In most, though not in all cases, the com- 
posers of the early Lutheran hymns were not tune-makers but 
simply tune-setters. They* took existing melodies from the 
Gregorian chants, Latin songs of the earlier mediaeval Catholic 
church, and above all the secular German folk songs, and adapted 
them to the new metres, modified and harmonized them. 

Thus Luther says in his preface to the Funeral Hymns 
(1542): “In the same way have they (viz. the Roman Catholics) 
much noble music, especially in the abbeys and parish churches, 
made to adorn most vile, idolatrous words. Therefore have we 
undressed these lifeless, idolatrous, crazy words, stripping off the 
noble music, and putting it upon the living and holy word of God, 
wherewith to sing praise, and honour the same, that so the beauti- 
ful ornament of music, brought back to its right use, may serve its 
blessed Maker and his Christian people.” 

The secular folk song was an especially rich source for Lu- 
theran chorales. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
in those days the religious and secular musical styles differed less 
than they do today. What uniformed person would, for example, 
imagine that the intensely spiritual melodies of “O World, I Must 


3 The “Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn.” I am not in this brief essay concerned with 
the poetry of these hymns but only with their music, although I am aware of the fact 
that a complete treatment of church music must not ignore the text of the songs. Consult 
also in this connection: Friedrich Spitta, Ein Feste Burg ist unser Gott. Die Lieder 
Luthers in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das evangelische Kirchenlied (Gottingen, 1905), and of the 
same author: Studien zu Luthers Liedern (Gottingen, 1907). A Kostlin, Luther als der 
Vater des evangelischen Kirchengesangs (Leipzig, 1881) ; Ph. Wolfrum, Die Entstehung 
und erste Entwicklung des deutschen evangelischen Kirchenliedes in muskalischer 
Beziehung (Leipzig, 1890). 

4 And that includes Luther. 
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Forsake Thee,” and “O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” belonged 
originally to the treasure of secular German folk songs?” 

The chorales, the type of hymn tunes developed by the Lu- 
theran church, were at first not harmonized. Later on the people 
sang the melody while a trained choir supplied the harmony. The 
melody was at first written for the tenors and then transferred to 
the sopranos. About the turn of the sixteenth century the part of 
the choir in furnishing the harmony was taken by the organ which 
accompanied the unison song of the congregation. Another change 
in the musical form of the chorale took place in the matter of 
rhythm. The primitive chorale had a more flexible niovement; 
there were slides and groups of notes for one syllable; the metre 
was frequently triple. In the eighteenth century the present style 
of chorale presentation came into existence: the double metre, the 
equal length in notes, and the abolition of note groups for one 
syllable. The chorale gained by this change, on the one hand, in 
dignity and solidity, and it lost, on the other hand, in life and 
variety. 

Albert Schweitzer in his excellent Bach biography says: “The 
dispute today is whether we shall retain the old chorales with the 
uniform note-values in which we have received them from the 
eighteenth century, or whether we should restore to them their 
original rhythmic variety. A definite decision, indeed, is hardly 
possible. Each ‘pro’ that can be adduced from historical, artistic, 
or practical considerations is at once opposed by a ‘contra’ of 
equal force in its way. Bach... felt no artistic compulsion to 
revert to the old rhythmic form of the chorale, and so there is no 
cogent objection, from the purely musical point of view, against 


5 An interesting explanation for the use of folk melodies as chorale tunes is found 
in the title of a collection of songs which was published in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1571 
and which reads as follows: “Gassenhauer, Reuter- und Bergliedlein, christlich, moraliter 
und sittlich verandert damit die bose und argerliche Weise unntitze und champare Liedlein 
auf Gassen, Feldern und Hausern zu singen mit der Zeit abgehen mochte.” (Street songs, 
cavalier songs and miner songs, changed religiously, morally and ethically, in order that, 
in the course of time, the bad and vexatious practice of singing idle and shameful songs 
in the streets, in fields, and at home may be abolished by substituting for them good, 
sacred, honest words.) 
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the chorale as we have received it from his hands.”® My personal 
preference is for the simple Bach setting. Our United Lutheran 
hymnology has revived the old style. 

After Luther’s death the rabies theologorum brought about a 
decline of spirituality in the Lutheran church, and the Thirty 
Years’ War demoralized Germany completely. But in all this 
period of spiritual decadence the sacred fire of religion was kept 
burning by some poets and musicians, notably Paul Gerhard, the 
king of hymn writers, and Johann Criiger, one of the finest hymn 
tune composers of all times. It was not until the end of the seven- 
teenth century and during the eighteenth century that Lutheran 
church music declined altogether. The prevailing rationalism and 
and formalism of the church were then detrimental to the cultiva- 
tion of true church music. On the other hand, the puritanic, pro- 
testing Pietism discouraged music greatly or else sentimentalized 
it. Under such circumstances it was only natural that composers 
and others interested in music should become discouraged and lose 
interest in Lutheran church music and that they should turn their 
attention to secular music, which was then being developed in Italy 
and later brought to its height in Germany. Not until the middle 
of the nineteenth century did the Lutheran church of Germany 
recall its grand inheritance and revive, recultivate, and develop its 
precious music. 

Not only was Luther interested in hymn singing, but his music 
program for the church included also the promotion of choir sing- 
ing. However, nothing original was accomplished by him or his 
collaborators and successors during the sixteenth century. Under 
the influence of the new Italian secular music and combining it 
with the stately and devotional chorale music, German Lutheran 
composers of the seventeenth century built up new forms of music, 
the cantata and the passion music, which found their culmination 
in the most profound and heart-revealing devotional music of all 
ages, that of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

A cantata is an extensive piece of church music, consisting 
usually of an instrumental introduction, a chorus taken from the 


6 J. S. Bach by Albert Schweitzer (Leipzig, 1911), I, p. 23. 
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Bible, arias, vocal solos, and chorales. Recitatives in the Italian 
style were added later. The chorus is often woven around chorale 
tunes. 

The passion music has had a long and interesting history 
which dates back to the earlier Middle Ages. The pathfinder for 
this type of music is Heinrich Schtitz of Dresden, the greatest 
Lutheran church musician of the seventeenth century and a worthy 
forerunner of Bach and Handel. It is significant that his very 
name is almost unknown among Lutheran choir masters and min- 
isters in the United States. Yet he is a thoroughly Lutheran church 
musician of most substantial achievements, who has given our 
Lutheran church a wealth of lasting, good music." 

The culmination of Lutheran church music, as has been stated 
already, came with Johann Sebastian Bach, cantor of St. Thomas 
church at Leipzig.“ Bach was a prolific composer of every form 
of music except the opera; but we shall confine ourselves to his 
work as a Lutheran composer of church music. He loved his 
church and was imbued with the true spirit of the great reformer: 
with his aggressive, heroic, fearless attitude towards men as 
well as with his naive, sincere, and humble trust in God.® Like 
Luther, Bach was a colossal figure in the cultural history of Ger- 
many and the western world. Beethoven exclaimed in supreme 
admiration: ‘Nicht Bach, Meer sollte er heissen!’’ Like Luther, 
Bach was deeply conscious of man’s sinful nature and like him he 
fought heroically against the devil and the world. Finally he be- 


7 Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672). Compare: H. Schiitz by Philip Spitta (Leipzig, 
1894) ; H. Schiitz by E. H. Miiller (Leipzig, 1925). 

8 Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). Compare: Johann Sebastian Bach by Ph. 
Spitta (2 vols., Leipzig, 1873 and 1879) ; J. S. Bach by Albert Schweitzer (2 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1911) ; the chapter on Bach in Music in the History of the Western Church by Ed- 
ward Dickinson (New York, 1902); and J. S. Bach by Richard Batka (Leipzig, 1893). 

9 “In the inventory of the property Bach left we find a large number of theological 
works, among them a complete edition of Luther’s writings, Tauler’s sermons, and 
Arndt’s Wahres Christentum. Polemical literature is well represented, and it enables us 
to see that Bach’s views were strictly Lutheran. In Céthen he would not permit his 
children to attend the Reformed school, but had them taught in the newly founded Lu- 
theran school” (Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach, vol. I, p. 168). 
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came inwardly dead to the world. ‘‘His whole thought was trans- 
figured by a wonderful, serene longing for death.’’” 

Such thoughts and feelings he pours out in his music, which is 
the embodiment both of his Lutheran and his German genius: 
rugged, direct, intense, solid, honest, reverential, mystic, as deep, 
wide and awe-inspiring as the ocean. It is not an accident that the 
recent revival of interest in Luther and the original sources of 
Lutheranism in Germany went hand in hand with a renewed en- 
thusiasm for Bach’s music and that of his worthy predecessors in 
Lutheran church music, Hans Leo Hassler, Heinrich Schiitz, 
Michael Praetorius, Johann Hermann Schein, Johannes Eccard. 

The greatest of Bach’s compositions, the Passion According 
to St. Matthew, affords an excellent illustration of the master’s art. 
It seems incredible that in comparison with this noble and grand 
Good Friday music any of the very ordinary cantatas used in our 
American Lutheran churches should be constantly praised as the 
“greatest” Good Friday music. What an ignorance or perversion 
of taste such a statement reveals! 

The Matthduspassion begins with a stupendous tone picture, 
painted by two organs, two orchestras, and three choirs. Then 
follows the story of the passion of the Lord, told in the words of 
the evangelist Matthew, which are recited by soloists. Arias and 
choruses give the reflections of the faithful Christians. The pas- 
sions, virtues, and vices of human nature, the divine love of Christ, 
are superbly presented. Most impressive is the use of the simple 
four-part chorales, which Bach desired to have sung by the mem- 
bers of the congregation as participants in the drama of Christ’s 
passion. What can be more soul stirring than the singing by the 
people of “O Sacred Head Now Wounded,” following the recital 
of the mocking and flogging of the Lord; or when after the Bible 
passage, “Jesus cried with a loud voice and gave up the ghost,” the 
congregation, deeply moved and awed by the sacrifice of the 
Saviour, prays to him through the chorale, “When My Death Is 
Approaching, Forsake Me Not, O Lord.” 

Finally, a few words should be said of ideal Lutheran organ 


10 J. S. Bach by Albert Schweitzer, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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music, as exemplified by the great masters of Lutheran church 
music.’ The Lutheran church used the organ first for the accom- 
paniment of the hymns. Later on the organists extemporized 
upon chorale themes. This art became more and more elaborate, 
but it always remained, and is so today in Germany, strictly church 
music and served the purpose of leading up to the singing of the 
chorales and thus indirectly to the center of all Lutheran worship, 
the sermon upon the word of God. Organ music in the Lutheran 
church of Germany has never tried to compete with or imitate 
secular music and to dazzle the congregation with art for art’s sake. 

Let me now summarize what I consider the essence of Lu- 
theran church music by contrasting it with the typical music of the 
Roman Catholic church and of the Reformed branches of the Prot- 
estant church. Protestant church music is more or less subjective, 
while Roman Catholic music is purely objective. This is well 
brought out by the fact that the Roman Catholic church always 
preferred and still prefers the universal Latin language for its 
ritual; the Protestant church the vernacular, the peoples’ language. 
Likewise, the Roman Catholic church has trained soloists and 
choirs, as it has a body of priests, set aside as mediators between 
the mass of the people and God, while the Protestant church be- 
lieves in the participation of the congregation in musical worship 
as it believes in the priesthood of all believers. 

But there is also a distinct difference between Lutheran and 
Reformed church music. In contrast to Luther, Calvin was hostile 
to art and said of music: “Those melodies which are introduced 
merely to give pleasure are not agreeable to the majesty of the 
church, and must be infinitely displeasing to God.””” 

How Calvin would condemn the present music of the church 
which is based upon his reform work! For the Reformed church, 


11 Before Bach especially Reinken (1623-1722), Pachelbel (1653-1706), Buxtehude 
(1637-1707), Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654). See: A. G. Ritter, Zur Geschichte des Orgel- 
spiels, vornehmlich des deutschen im XVI. bis zwm Anfang des XVIII. Jahrhunderts (2 
vols., Leipzig, 1881). 

12 See the interesting essay Das Evangelium der Deutschen Reformation im 
Angelsachsischen Gewand by Carl Schneider, in Evangelische Diaspora und Gustav 
Adolf-V erein (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 337 ff. 
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music has fallen very strongly under the influence of secular music 
and in many cases has become extremely individualistic-romantic. 
Under the influence of secular music and in harmony with its 
greater interest in worldly affairs, Reformed music is less spiritual, 
more social, pretty, light, delightful, sentimental, a placid, pleasant 
lake. Naturally there are differences among the various denomi- 
nations of the Reformed church, and some have a better kind of 
music than others, but the general character of the music is the 
same. 

Roman Catholic church music, then, is Romanesque, Reformed 
is Baroque, and Lutheran is Gothic. Roman Catholic music is 
impersonal, Reformed personal, Lutheran super-personal. It is 
of great significance that the outstanding representative of Roman 
Catholic church music, Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, was a 
man of the cloister; that of Reformed music, Georg Freiderich 
Handel, a court musician and a man of the world; that of Lutheran 
music, Johann Sebastian Bach, a cantor and a man of the people. 


I] 


DO WE APPRECIATE OUR HERITAGE? 


Does the United Lutheran Church in America appreciate its 
musical heritage, does it preserve and continue it? We are sad to 
confess that the condition of Lutheran church music in our branch 
of the Lutheran church is, with few exceptions, pitiable. 

In the exhibition of the United Lutheran Church in America 
at the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition was the motto, 
“The Lutheran church is a singing church.” As far as most of 
our congregations are concerned this is not a statement of fact 
but probably a wish. Most of our churches depend on their choirs 
or quartets to sing the hymns. The congregation as a whole is 
silent. The best of our Lutheran chorales are assiduously avoided 
and when they are sung, they are tentatively whispered, while they 
ought to be sung firmly and definitely. 

In one of our more prominent and larger Lutheran churches, 
of which I was once a member, the beautiful, ““O Sacred Head, 
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Now Wounded,” was not sung a single time during the Lenten 
season. In three years I have not heard in the Lutheran churches 
I have attended such gems as: “Sleepers Awake’’; “All Glory Be 
to God on High”; “Out of the Depts I Cry to Thee”; “Commit 
Thou All Thy Grief’; “Ah, Holy Jesus, How Hast Thou 
Offended” ; “Thee Will I Love, My Strength, My Tower”; “Day- 
spring of Eeternity”’; and many others. 

An analysis of the 314 hymns of known writers and transla- 
tors given in the hymn book of our United Lutheran Church shows 
that 243 are non-Lutheran. Of the 578 hymns 398 are of Angli- 
can origin and only 117 of German. Swedish, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian hymns are almost completely neglected.” 

When we look at the lighter songs, found in the Sunday 
school hymnals, the situation is still more deplorable. Why do our 
ministers not make their congregations familiar with the rich 
treasury of Lutheran tunes, and why do they prefer the infinitely 
less valuable sugar-tunes that have been brought into our church 
from the outside? Why do they. not realize what an effective 
means they have at their disposal to make their congregations Lu- 
theran-conscious through cultivating the Lutheran chorale? 

Still worse is the situation as regards our choir music.» The 
majority of our church choirs sing the most trite or sentimental 
trash, which in the worst cases borders dangerously on light opera 
melodies, and in the best belongs to concert halls. Our largest 
Lutheran churches have frequently paid quartets which often sing 
opera medolies with religious words substituted for the original 
ones, such as the sextet from “‘Lucia di Lammermor,” airs from 
“Rigoletto,” etc. “Pomp and Circumstance” by Elgar is a good 
march melody, properly used by my college in connection with the 

13. This is well brought out in the following words of a prominent Reformed church 
musician: “Certain church musicians of the more conservative stripe are disposed to set 
up the German chorale as the one type and standard of hymn tunes. They overlook the 
fact that modern hymns have a more personal and introspective character than those of 
the Lutheran era and that they require a corresponding musical interpretation. . . . The 
early hymns dealt largely with objective expressions of praise, of faith, or of penitence, 
and the early tunes were of such interpretative amplitude as to do duty for a considerable 


variety of texts” (Peter Christian Lutkin in Music in the Church, Milwaukee, 1910, p. 
92; the italics are mine). 
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crowning of the Alma Mater Queen, but certainly not appropriate 
to be sung in a church service, where the topic of the sermon is 
“The Forgiveness of Sins.” There exists enough good simple 
Lutheran music which the average choir could sing well. 

But how can we expect knowledge of good Lutheran church 
music and propriety in its selection when even our celebrated col- 
lege choirs do not possess either! What shall we say of a Lu- 
theran college choir of a hundred selected voices which offers in a 
large Lutheran center at a union service commemorating the 450th 
anniversary of Luther’s birth Tschaikovsky’s Cherubim Song, 
typical music of the Greek Orthodox Church! And this with a 
wealth of wonderful Lutheran reformation music from Bach to 
Wagner at the disposal of our church! 

The same criticism which we directed against choir singing 
must be applied to the organ music of our Lutheran churches in 
America, The preludes and offertories have no reference to the 
hymns or the spirit of the sermon. They are concert pieces played 
for the purpose of exhibiting the skill of the organist. The organ- 
ist does not act as a servant of God but as an independent artist. 
He plays almost anything, from popular pieces to grand opera, 
and mars the unity of the service instead of enhancing it. 

It is high time that our Lutheran church realize the deplorable 
condition of its music and make serious efforts to improve it. How 
can this be accomplished? In some respects we find ourselves in 
a position similar to that of the Roman Catholic church before 
the Council of Trent. At that time a celebrated cardinal declared 
that much of the music of his beloved church was so unfit to be 
offered to God that nothing but invincible ignorance could excuse 
from grievous sin those who offered it. One of the major topics 
for discussion at the Council of Trent (1545-1563) was the reform 
of church music. The council passed the following decree: “Let 
bishops take care to exclude from the church all musical compo- 
sitions, whether for organ or for voice, in which anything lascivi- 
ous or impure is mingled, so that the House of God may both truly 
appear and be called the House of Prayer.” 

Our synodical meetings might take a hint from the Council 
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of Trent and discuss church music seriously and effectively. I 
furthermore propose that the church establish an Institute of 
Church Music in connection with one of its seminaries, with a 
competent faculty, who will train a number of Lutheran organists 
and choir leaders and who will give extension lectures throughout 
the country, educating pastors and amateur_choir leaders, as well 
as the congregations, in true Lutheran church music. In con- 
nection with this Institute a Quarterly on Church Music and Art 
should be published which would propagate the right ideas through 
the printed word and through specimens of good music. At the 
same time such an Institute should publish the best of Lutheran 
church music of the past and the present, European and American. 

There are wealthy people who are interested in music and who 
endow symphony orchestras and opera companies, which is a 
praiseworthy way of making use of one’s wealth. Would it not be 
possible to find cultured and wealthy people of our Lutheran church 
who would help to endow such an Institute of Church Music, the 
influence of which would be felt spiritually throughout the United 
States of America? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DELINQUENT CHILD 
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pe QUENT children may be classified in two major groups: 

first, mental delinquents, those who are commonly referred to 
as “backward children,” whose delinquency manifests itself espe- 
cially in the school room by their inability to learn as rapidly as 
other children; and second, moral delinquents, those who are com- 
monly referred to as “juvenile delinquent,’ whose delinquency 
manifests itself by their criminalistic acts and tendencies which 
bring them before the juvenile courts. 

While it is entirely possible that there may be a relationship 
between these two types in that they arise from some common 
source, it is not within the scope of this article to attempt to trace 
anything so involved as this. In fact, it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss even the first group. We shall deal only with juvenile de- 
linquency as it is manifested in criminalistic tendencies and acts. 

This is by no means a new problem. But it is becoming more 
and more urgent with each passing year. Other generations were 
content to deal with crime only when it occurred, by punishing the 
offender. That method has not solved the problem of crime by 
any means. It is somewhat like treating a headache by taking 
drugs to alleviate the immediate pain but doing nothing about the 
underlying disorder of which the headache was only the symptom. 
Crime has not been lesséned by former methods of treatment, be- 
cause not until comparatively recently have we made any effort to 
go behind the symptom and find out what is the cause. 

That this effort leads to a study of psychology of the delin- 
quent child is not hard to see. In 1884 the average age of the 
criminal was 47 years. Today there are approximately 300,000 
criminals in the prisons of our country, and their average age is 
less than 26 years. Only a few years ago most of them were juve- 
niles, and according to a series of studies made in Boston and 
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Chicago by William Healy, M.D., and Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D., 
“the opinion offered by various observers that adult criminality in 
a very large proportion of cases has its springs in juvenile delin- 
quency finds ample support.’’ The crime problem of today is the 
result of yesterday’s problem of juvenile delinquency, and the crime 
problem of tomorrow will be the result of the outcomes of our 
treatment of today’s juvenile delinquency. 

What causes boys and girls to go wrong? Every new arrival 
at Sing Sing is examined at length by a psychiatrist and a psychol- 
ogist. The psychiatrist, examining a new arrival one day, asked, 
“Why did you go wrong?” The convict replied, “Don’t ask me. 
Tell me.’’ Doubtless this is the attitude of many, finding them- 
selves caught in the meshes of the law, and paying the price that 
society exacts from those who transgress her laws. They them- 
selves are not able to trace the steps that led them away from the 
paths of decent society into the byways of crime. Much less are 
they able to determine the point at which they began to stray, and 
still less can they understand the causes. 


HEREDITY 


There is a fairly common belief that moral tendencies as well 
as other traits are largely dependent upon inherited character. A 
group of 675 young repeated offenders were made the subject of 
a study in Chicago in an effort to determine whether or not there 
is any foundation for sucha belief. Abnormal heredity was taken 
to mean the presence of any of the following traits in the direct 
family line of parents and grandparents: (1) mental abnormality— 
mental defect, severe epilepsy, mental disease; (2) delinquency, 
including criminalism, desertion, gross immorality, or excessive 
abuse; (3) alcoholism, which means, of course, more than moder- 
ate use of alcohol—at least occasional intoxication. Normal he- 
redity was taken to indicate the absence of any of the above in the 
family. 

Of the 675 offenders, 316, almost half, were found to have 
normal heredity. Of the other 359, 60 per cent were found to 
have come from families where alcoholism was the undesirable 
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feature, 45 per cent where delinquency was a factor, and 31 per 
cent from families in which there was normal mentality. Of the 
total 675 cases, these percentages are 32 per cent, 24 per cent, and 
17 per cent respectively. 

But even though 359 out of 675 offenders came from families 
in which these undesirable features were found, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that their criminalistic tendencies were inherited. 
It could be argued just as validly that the presence of these traits 
in the family produced an undesirable environment in the home, 
and that environment rather than heredity was the determining 
factor in their delinquency. The beliefs of the investigators are 
summed up in this statement: “Altogether there seems to be no 
proof whatever from our extensive material that there is such a 
thing as criminalistic inheritance apart from some otherwise sig- 
nificant physical or mental trait, which in the offender and his for- 
bears forms the basis of delinquency.” 

Another angle of interest is the extent to which delinquency 
runs through families. Three thousand cases were studied in 
Boston and Chicago, with the following results: of families where 
there was more than one child, only one was delinquent in 62 per 
cent, and all the children were delinquent in only 4.4 per cent. 
From general observation it was noted that only 10 per cent of the 
3,000 were the only children in the family. The “only child” does 
not seem to be unduly unfortunate. On the other hand, it was 
evident that the bigger the family, the greater percentage of cases 
with more than one delinquent. Again it may well be argued that 
large families tend to produce unfavorable home conditions, espe- 
cially poverty and parental neglect, and that these in turn produce 
or develop criminalistic tendencies. 


IMMIGRATION 


There is a widespread belief that “foreigners” are responsible 
for much of our crime. There is only one answer to this argu- 
ment, and that is the testimony of facts. Among 2,000 repeated 
juvenile offenders in Chicago, 83 per cent were found to be native 
born. Two thousand similar cases in Boston showed almost ex- 
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actly the same percentage of native born. In the other group of 
675 delinquents in Chicago, 85 per cent were born in the United 
States. 

Warden Lawes of Sing Sing produces some interesting figures 
when he says: “With a population of 6,930,446 in New York City 
in 1930, 29,646 reports of felonies were followed by 9,891 arrests. 
Foreign born in 1930 were 2,621,106 persons, mostly of non- 
Nordic races. Of these, 2,006 were arrested for felonious crimes. 
Thus although the foreign born population of New York City is 
more than a third of the total population it produces only a little 
more than a fifth of the persons arrested for felonies. During 
the same year, foreign born prisoners in Sing Sing were 637 as 
compared with an average total prisoner population of 2,345.” 

All of this apparently supports the findings of the Immigra- 
tion Commission, published in 1911 (Jmmugration and Crime, a 
study by Leslie Hayford), in its statement that “No satisfactory 
evidence has yet been produced to show that immigration has re- 
sulted in an increase in crime disproportionate to the increase in 
adult population. Such comparable statistics of crime and popu- 
lation as it has been possible to obtain indicate that immigrants 
are less prone to commit crime than are native Americans.” 

But then follows a tremendously significant statement. The 
report goes on to say that “The statistics do indicate, however, that 
the American-born children of immigrants exceed the children of 
natives in relative amounts of crime.” 

It seems strange that the same report which finds immigrants 
less prone to commit crime than native Americans should find the 
American-born children of these immigrants more prone to com- 
mit crime than the children of natives. Can it be because immi- 
grants coming to this country have a hard time in making their 
financial adjustments, and consequently are compelled, for a gener- 
ation or sometimes more, to live in the “Ghetto,” rearing their chil- 
dren in an atmosphere of poverty and a generally unfavorable 
environment that is conducive to the formation and development of 
criminalistic tendencies in immature juvenile minds? 
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BROKEN HOMES 


Another possible cause of, or at least contributing factor to, 
juvenile delinquency is the problem of “broken homes.” The ris- 
ing divorce rate has been coincident with the rise in crime. Con- 
clusions reached on the basis of the Boston and Chicago studies 
are that “Certainly broken homes exist more often in the back- 
ground of delinquency than is average for the general population.” 

On the occasion of a recent visit to the Sleighton Farms School 
for Delinquent Girls, near Media, Pennsylvania, an official of the 
institution made the statement that “75 per cent of these girls come 
from broken homes.” While this statement might not have been 
the result of a statistical analysis, it is certainly the result of careful 
observation over a period of years. 

When other factors of home life, such as parental neglect or 
lack of control and bad influences in family life were taken into 
consideration, it was found that out of 2,000 young repeated 
offenders in Boston and Chicago, only 7.6 per cent came from rea- 
sonably good home conditions for the upbringing of a child. 


THE PHYSICAL, FACTOR 


The juvenile delinquent is not physically inferior. On the 
basis of physical examinations of from 1,000 to 4,000 offenders, 
and careful comparison with similar examinations of school chil- 
dren in the general population, the findings are summarized as 
follows: “that in general the delinquent group is closely similar to 
the general group of young people in so far as standards for com- 
parison exist. Physically the delinquent does not form a separate 
group. Nor is any particular condition found to be significant in 
relation to the later career of the offender.”’ 

The only exception to this general statement is the fact that 
over-development is frequently found in girls who are sex offend- 
ers, which, of course, is the principal offense among girls. But 
over-development can scarcely be considered a physical defect. 
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MENTAL INFERIORITY 


Neither is the juvenile delinquent mentally inferior. Only 
13.5 per cent of 4,000 young repeated offenders were found to be 
definitely feeble-minded, certainly more than are found in the gen- 
eral population, but hardly significant enough to support the the- 
ories of those who have so stressed the part played either by feeble- 
mindedness or mental disease in the production of delinquency: 
9.1 per cent were classed as sub-normal mentally, border-zone 
cases, not definitely feeble-minded, yet not quite within the limits 
of definitely normal mentality; 4.9 per cent were divided among 
sufferers from mental diseases and psychopathic personalities, 
while the remaining 72.5 per cent were found to be definitely nor- 
mal mentally. 

These figures correspond very closely to the results of the 
examinations given to arriving convicts to Sing Sing by the staff 
psychologists. Out of nearly 2,000 men thus examined, 75 per 
cent were found to be either of superior intelligence or of average 
intelligence with mental ages of 11 and over. 

The psychiatrists do not agree with the psychologists, how- 
ever. The psychiatrists on the staff at Sing Sing, examining 
1,550 men, presumably part of the same group examined by the 
psychologists, found only 37.7 per cent to be of normal mentality; 
15.9 per cent were called feeble-minded, while the remaining 46.4 
per cent were divided among the following classifications: neuro- 
pathic-psychopathic personality, neuropathic-post encephalitis, 
neuropathic-epileptic, neuropathic-alcoholic, neuropathic-drug ad- 
diction (only 16 out of the total 1,550 were drug addicts), neuro- 
pathic-others, psychotic and potentially psychotic. 

The reason for the disagreement as to the percentage of nor- 
mal mentality can be found in the multiplicity of the classifications 
used by the psychiatrists. It will be noted that there is close agree- 
ment as to the percentage of definitely feeble-minded: 13.5 per cent 
of the Boston and Chicago study by psychologists, and 15.9 per 
cent of the Sing Sing study by psychiatrists being so designated. 
The disagreement is as to what percentage are normal. The ad- 
vances made in the field of psychiatry have unquestionably revealed 
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many things about the human mind. Applying their findings to 
the population of Sing Sing, the psychiatrists classified more than 
half as below normal. But one wonders how this percentage would 
apply to the general population if it could be thus examined and 
classified by psychiatrists. 

Warden Lawes’ chapter entitled “Is There a Way?” contains 


_ the following paragraph: “The head of the forgery department 


of one of the major surety companies is quoted as saying that 90 
per cent of the population of the United States are potential crooks 
and 98 per cent are potential liars. A sweeping statement, indeed, 
explanatory of Bernard Shaw’s thought on man’s ‘marginal con- 
science.’ Yet it was Emerson who said that ‘I have never heard 
of a crime which I might not have committed.’” And was it not 
Phillips Brooks who, seeing a condemned man being led away to 
the gallows, said, “There, but for the grace of God, goes Phillips 
Brooks?” 

What psychiatry has done is not to have uncovered the causes 
of delinquency, but rather to have revealed the intricacies of the 
human mind, and to have defined those tendencies which, in certain 
environments and without proper guidance, will cause children to 
engage in crime to a greater extent than those in whom these ten- 
dencies are not found. But it is still very largely a matter of 
environment. Given two boys of the same degree of subnormal 
mentality as defined by the psychiatrists, the one from a good home, 
as previously defined, the other from a bad home, the latter is much 
more likely to engage in crime than the former. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


This brings us again to the problem of home conditions, and 
especially economic conditions in the home, as a contributing factor 
in delinquency. In a letter Mr. Leon Stern, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs, says: 

“Mr. John A. Phillips recently stated in an article that ‘an 
increasingly large number of authorities hold the conviction that 
so-called crime resorted to by the unemployed to secure food and 
other necessities of life for themselves and their dependents is not 
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in the category of ordinary law violation and should receive clem- 
ency whenever it occurs.’ He also quotes Mr. Will J. French, 
Director of Industrial Relations of California, who states, ‘All 
over the world it is found that the crime wave goes up when unem- 
ployment is prevalent. This is natural. Hungry men, women and 
children become desperate. Men will rather steal than watch their 
children go hungry.’ ”’ 

If it is true of adult unemployed that economic reverses lead 
them into crime, might it not be validly argued that the economic 
stress which always prevails in large sections of our cities leads 
children into crime? 

This is partly answered by a study of the 675 Chicago cases. 
Home situations were divided into five classifications on the basis 
of material possessions, as follows: Destitution, poverty, normal, 
comfort, and luxuries. The family economic levels of these 675 
cases were found to be as follows: destitution, 5 per cent; poverty, 
22 per cent; normal, 35 per cent; comfort, 34 per cent; luxury, 4 
per cent. 

The authors of the study comment that “It is quite surprising 
that the findings concerning economic status resemble those for 
the population as a whole, that is, statistically speaking, the curve 
of normal distribution is approximated.” They conclude that “the 
opportunities that wealth and social position give for covering up 
delinquencies make the prevalence of delinquency at different eco- 
nomic levels hardly worth discussion.” 

However, let us consider their definition of the classification 
“normal.” In their words: ‘Normal: that is, necessities in normal 
measure where obtainable, but not much beyond this; there was 
enough to meet ordinary needs and a small margin for very modest 
recreations or pleasures; thus the children might go to picture 
shows and have occasional other meager treats, but these were 
limited in number and in kind.” 

That was a “normal” family in the most prosperous nation in 
the world in her period of greatest prosperity! And yet the word 
is well chosen, for in 1928 the average American wage was only 
$1,300. At the same time the United States Department of Labor 
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published a carefully prepared budget showing that this average 
American family required not less than $2,200 a year in order to 
maintain health, live decently, and enjoy the advantages of this en- 
lightened age. 

It does not seem unreasonable to believe that many children, 
especially those coming from poor home conditions, feeling this 
economic stress succumb to the temptation to steal in order to add 
to the things that their parents are able to give them. If this 
theory is true, then stealing should be the most common charge on 
which juvenile offenders are brought before the courts. Again, 
let the investigators speak: “It is clear that the most common 
offense committed by boys is stealing. The finding that among 
juvenile male delinquents stealing in general is the offense of most 
frequent occurrence is in keeping with facts indicated in other 
studies dealing with this subject. It will be noted that the percent- 
ages for stealing in Chicago and Boston vary only slightly, 68 per 
cent and 70 per cent respectively.” 

Warden Lawes places the percentage still higher, although he 
is dealing with a different type of criminal. He says that 100 per 
cent of the 16-year-old prisoners are robbery cases; the balance as 
follows: 17 years of age, 91.7 per cent robbery; 18 years of age, 70 
per cent robbery; 19 years of age, 81.7 per cent robbery; 20 years 
of age, 74.7 per cent robbery. 

It appears that we may reach the conclusion that the large 
majority of juvenile delinquents start out with petty theft in order 
to get the things that have been denied them in the home, usually 
money for candy, movies, cigarettes, and the like, and finding it 
easier to steal than to earn, drift into careers of crime. Add to 
this the undesirable home conditions from which it has been shown 
that more than 90 per cent of them come, and the bad companion- 
ships that are so easily formed in these circumstances, and we have 
a fairly complete picture of the causes of juvenile delinquency. In 
the great majority of cases, the factors leading to crime are ex- 
ternal—economic stress, bad home influences, bad community en- 
vironment, bad company—rather than internal, inherited trends, 
or physical and mental defects. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 


Religion as a factor has not been mentioned until now, because 
these unfortunate children are not the children of the church. Dr. 
Linn Bowman, Protestant chaplain at the Eastern Penitentiary 
in Philadelphia, has personally met and interviewed every prisoner 
admitted during the past six years, and im these six years he has 
failed to find one Protestant boy who would admit that he had 
attended Sunday school within six months prior to his arrest. 

That fact, however, does not release the church from any 
responsibility. The problem of crime is a large one, and will re- 
quire the codperation of all our forces for social betterment if we 
are to make any progress toward its ultimate solution. And the 
church should be the leader, if it is still true to the mission of him 
who came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 

In the first place, the church should be in the forefront of the 
fight for the application of the principles of Jesus Christ to the 
social order. Economic security for the average American home, 
higher standards of living that will result in the abolition of slums, 
greater opportunities for education and recreation, not only for 
children, but for adults as well—these are some of the general prin- 
ciples that the church should fight for. 

In the second place, the church must uphold the sanctity of 
the home as the basic institution of American life. The report of 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends says that 
“Two great social organizations, the economic and governmental, 
are growing at a rapid rate, while two others, the church and the 
family, have declined in social significance, although not in human 
value. Church and family have lost many of their regulatory 
influences over behavior. If present trends continue, one of every 
five or six bridal couples of the present year will ultimately have 
their marriage broken in the Divorce Court.” 

The church should take this criticism to heart. It has not de- 
clined in human value, but it has failed to impress the world with 
its value. The same is true of the home. It has not lost in human 
value, but it has forgotten much of that value. The church must 
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reassert the fundamental value of the good home as the greatest 
stabilizing influence in our civilization. It must seek some means 
of restoring the sanctity of the marriage relationship, not by mak- 
ing divorce laws more stringent, but rather by making more 
stringent requirements for marriage. 

Finally, the church has a specific mission to the under-privi- 
leged of its own community. Dr. Bowman said in an address to 
a church group that if the American boy went to Sunday school, 
our crime problem would be reduced 60 per cent. However, it is 
not quite so simple as that. We cannot open our doors and expect 
these boys to be waiting for the privilege of coming in. The Son 
of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost, and that is 
still the normal procedure. Seeking usually precedes saving. We 
dare not wait for the children to find the church. The church 
must go out and find them, do what can be done to improve their 
home conditions, substitute good clean recreation and wholesome 
companionships for “the gang,” and most of all, lead them to an 
appreciation of the Christ-like life in which Jesus is their constant 
companion and friend, who will help them to resist temptations, 
and who will bring them to know the joy and happiness of a life 
that is making its contribution to the sum total of the world’s good- 
ness and beauty. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION’ 


GOULD WICKEY 
Washington, D. C. 


S education a social problem? The subject assigned to this 
lecture assumes that it is. Is this assumption correct? 

It is very evident that the subject of the educational process 
is the individual student. While classes are graduated, it is the 
attainments of the individual members of the class which determine 
whether there will be a commencement. It would be most en- 
couraging to some students if graduation were dependent on class 
averages rather than on individual grades. 

On the other hand, education as institutionalized in the schools 
is a social agency. It transmits to and makes available for each 
new generation that which is presumably the best of the social in- 
heritance. Education endeavors to adjust man to his environment. 
This is a social function. Education having a social function is 
to that degree a social problem. 

Religion and education have always been in very close relation. 
This is especially true with regard to Christianity. The Founder 
of the Christian church is admitted to be, even by his enemies, a 
great teacher. Christianity is known as the handmaid of educa- 
tion and the mother of schools. 

By the end of the sixth century the school system of the 
Roman Empire was supplanted by the Christian schools. In Spain 
we read of the great school of Seville. During the sixth, seventh 
and eighth centuries, Ireland had become outstanding as a center 
of Christian education. The venerable Bede of England is spoken 
of by Edmund Burke as “the Father of English learning.” The 
Christian emperor Charlemagne directed that schools be established 
among the German tribes. By the year 1500 it is said there were 
sixty-four universities in Europe located at Paris, Prague, Salerno, 
Leipsic, Heidelberg, Tuebingen, Copenhagen, Upsala, Aberdeen, 
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Glasgow, Cambridge and Oxford,—all of which were founded by 
the church. The story of Christianity in England is said to be “the 
story of English education, scholarship and culture’ (J. G. Bowran, 
Christiamty and Culture, p. 27). All the earlier schools in America 
were founded in the name of religion and by either the church or 
Christian ministers. Of the first 119 colleges in the United States, 
104 were founded by the church. It is said all the New England 
colleges were founded on the theory that “the Christian church 
owed a duty to society in the matter of education.”” On Harvard 
University’s seal we find the words, ‘“‘Veritas, pro Christo et Ec- 
clesia.” 

Writing of Christianity’s service to the race, Eldrige in his 
Christianity’s Contribution to Civilization says, “Its schools were 
the only centers of learning; its teachings the only source of social 
ideals; its institutions the only medium of social service. The 
clergy kept alight the torch of learning; and though at times it 
flickered and smoldered, it did not die out. To the clergy the world 
is indebted for copying and preserving the ancient classics and 
passing on this rich heritage to the race.” 

Christianity has as its goal the salvation of the individual life. 
Evangelism is the process through which this goal is achieved. 
Christianity sees in education an instrument whereby its goal may 
be achieved more effectively. At the same time Christianity be- 
lieves that education is defective and incomplete which does not 
include life’s richest experiences and greatest values. 

Viewing education, institutionalized in the schools as a social 
problem, and Christianity as an educator, we have a frame in which 
various pictures may be placed. Out of all the possibilities, in 
keeping with what I assume is the intent of this lectureship, I have 
decided first of all to present the various trends, now quite evident, 
in the educational process. Then, in the light of the fact that 
Christianity has been supremely interested in education, I shall 
ask and attempt to answer the question, What is the educational 
task of Christianity? In order that the principles arrived at may 
have a concrete application, I shall give some consideration to the 
place of the church college in the American educational system. 
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Finally, the discussion will confront us with a double-edged chal- 
lenge which every Christian and citizen must face. 


THE TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


That education is in a confused state is a common observation 
on the part of critics and an admission on the part of those who 
have been influential in the schools. Amid this confusion there are 
profound changes and significant trends. These should be under- 
stood. Those changes which are more or less temporary, due 
primarily to current economic conditions, and those trends which 
may be evident in only one phase of the educational process such 
as the elementary grade, will not, for the purpose of this lecture, 
be given attention. 

1. The Stress of Character Training. Under a Herbartian 
method of teaching, education was conceived as the impartation 
of information. Today it is clearly recognized that information 
does not constitute an education. Then there was the period when 
education was conceived as the means for enabling the child to earn 
a living. Vocational training came to climax and determine the 
educational process. Today the effort is made to include the whole 
child in the field of educational effort. It is quite easy to under- 
stand why the present emphasis should be on character education. 

The National Education Association has been prominent in 
popularizing this emphasis. Various cities have prepared special 
courses for the achievement of this goal. Several states have pub- 
lished courses on this subject to be used in their own schools. The 
Iowa plan for “Character education methods” became front-page 
news when it was awarded a prize of $20,000 because of offering 
the best suggestions on this problem. 

Some of these courses name the character traits which are the 
goal of the course. For example, the teachers of the public schools 
of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, prepared a course which names the fol- 
lowing traits: obedience, conservation, perseverance, courtesy, 
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honesty, goodwill, cheerfulness, courage, trustworthiness, loyalty, 
and joyfulness. 

It is significant that many of these character training courses 
give little or no attention to religion as a factor in character build- 
ing. For example, the Iowa plan distinctly declares “That dis- 
cussion of religious doctrines by public school teachers is undesir- 
able and forbidden,” and that “‘ill health and anemia are the basis 
of moral delinquency and are the Nation’s greatest liability.” If 
this be true, then the individual’s character may be developed and 
society transformed without the aid of religion. 

2. The Integration of the Educational Process. There was 
a time when the primary, the secondary and the higher schools were 
thought of as units in themselves with very little relation between 
them. Then came the periods when they were related, at least at 
their ends. Today, education is conceived to be a unitary process 
with many diverse factors. Each factor plays its functional part 
and has its own value. 

Evidences of this trend are seen in the coordination of the 
various types of schools. No one type is considered to be an 
integral unit. The value of the program of each unit is seen in the 
whole educational process. The higher does not subjugate the 
lower. And the lower is not of such insignificance that any person 
can teach without definite training and preparation. In the realm 
of higher education, this functional distinction is seen clearly. The 
college is being divided into two sections, with the first two years 
tending to be united with the high schools or secondary system and 
the last two years being united with the university. The first two 
years are supposed to culminate a period of general education, 
while the last two years being the period of specialization. 

Another factor in the integration of the education process is 
the synthesis of the fields of knowledge. There were days when 
one department in a college ruled the whole college. Today it is 
recognized that each department has its place and value with a 
definite and positive relation to other departments. Especially is 
it recognized that certain departments are very closely allied and 
that their contents may be presented in an unitary manner. This 
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has developed what are called “general courses” in physical science, 
biological science, and social science. Surveys show that in 1919 
there were no such courses, but in 1929 sixty per cent of the inde- 
pendent colleges, eighty per cent of the endowed universities and 
eighty per cent of the state universities had one or more. 

3. The Secularization of the Schools. Some time ago the 
reading materials provided for children of the second and third 
grades were analyzed in order to ascertain the proportionate em- 
phasis upon the secular, the moral and the religious. It was dis- 
covered that in the materials today seventy-three per cent is secular, 
twenty-five per cent moral, and two per cent religious; that the 
representative readers of fifty years ago had twenty-two per cent 
secular material, fifty-six per cent moral, and twenty-two per cent 
religious; that the “Second Reader” of the Catholic Education 
Series has thirteen per cent secular material, sixteen per cent moral, 
and seventy-one per cent religious ; and that the famous “New Eng- 
land Primer” has twelve per cent secular material, thirteen per cent 
moral, and seventy-five per cent religious. This study, described 
by W. A. Squires in his Educational Movements of Today, pp. 
29-34, very clearly indicates that from the New England Primer to 
the Second Reader of the modern natural method series there has 
been a shift of emphasis from the religious to the moral, to the 
secular. 

Evidences of the secularization of the schools are seen in other 
directions. Public school singing has been affected. It is reported 
that in an Indiana town the singing of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” was forbidden because some citizens objected to the 
words “In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea.” 
Special days, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas and Easter, are 
not given the attention in some sections as had been customary for 
many years. In California they objected to a Christmas tree in a 
certain public school building until it was discovered that the 
pagans had similar trees. 

In the realm of higher education mechanistic psychologies 
predominate. Anti-religious sociologies caricature some of the 
most sacred beliefs of the Christian religion. Histories, such as 
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Wells’ Outline of History, belittle events precious to the heart of 
the Christian. For example, the events connected with the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus are spoken of as “foolish stories of physical dis- 
turbances.”” Systems of morality are being taught which would 
destroy the sacredness of the home and the nobility of sexual 
purity. Of course, penetrating through all these is a materialistic 
philosophy which denies a personal God, his personal relations with 
creatures, and all the fundamental beliefs found in Christianity. 

While the secularization of the colleges and universities can- 
not be doubted, yet in strange contrast is the tendency to admit 
the place of religion in education by the administrations. Univer- 
sities are accepting credits in religion towards graduation. The 
universities of Iowa and Oregon allow courses in Bible and religion 
to be given on the campus and in buildings owned and controlled 
by the state. It is not surprising to read of Princeton, Columbia, 
and Chicago universities selecting university chaplains. But it 
does compel one to give second thought when the University of 
Pennsylvania and the University of Michigan elect a chaplain and 
a director of religious activities respectively. These officers at- 
tempt to coordinate the activities of all denominational groups and 
other religious organizations, and to be the spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration and the medium of contact with the administration in 
such matters. 

4. The Individualization of Methods. With the emphasis 
upon the whole child as the subject of the educational process and 
with the building of character as the goal of educational endeavor, 
it is natural to find a trend which we define as individualization in 
methods. 

There are those who would question whether the mass educa- 
tion of the decade 1920 to 1930 really was education. If education 
means “to guide the student sympathetically,” there can be little 
education in the mass movement. Consequently, many efforts at 
various schools have been put forth to direct more definitely and 
constructively each and every student so that the educational goal 
will be achieved more effectively. Among such efforts I would 
name the tutorial systems of Princeton and Harvard; the honors 
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plan of Swarthmore; the house plan at Harvard; the conference 
plan at Rollins; the individual progress plans at Wisconsin and 
Franklin; the general courses and comprehensive examinations at 
Chicago, Columbia and Yale. .Of like significance is the increased 
attention given to the selection and admission of students. Some 
schools accept only the best, say the upper.third or fourth, and 
develop a-program for them. Minnesota has two parallel colleges, 
one for those who stop at the end of the second year, and one for 
those who would go on through four years and prepare for some 
profession. Buffalo University claims to make a special curricu- 
lum for each student. The sectioning on the basis of ability is 
common throughout the school systems from the first grade to the 
University. Students are allowed to progress in accordance with 
their ability. 

This attention to the individual is of special significance in its 
bearing on the program of Christianity. If Christianity has as its 
goal the transformation of the life of the individual then we find 
that secular education has at last realized one of the most important 
factors in the technique of Christian evangelism. 

5. The Quest for Quality. Probably the most significant 
trend of the past two years is the shift of emphasis from standards 
of quantity to those of quality. Progress has been estimated on 
the basis of the number of hours, the number of credits, the num- 
ber of years and similar quantitative standards. But today we find 
a decided change in this regard. 

The honors type of work and the comprehensive examinations 
set the pace for significant changes in the direction of a different 
basis for estimating progress. Of utmost importance is the re- 
cent procedure which the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools adopted to determine whether an institution 
shall be placed on the accredited list. At present, conditions for 
accreditation involve size of student body, number of faculty mem- 
bers, the amount of endowment, the number of volumes in the 
library, and the amount spent per student each year for the pur- 
chase of new books, the laboratory equipment, the number of units 
required for admission and for graduation, and so on. These 
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quantitative standards have been in existence for about twenty 
years and are now to be discarded because they are considered 
external and outworn. 

The new basis for accreditation will ask three main questions 
of an institution: What are your educational aims? What are 
your means for achieving these aims? and, What is your success 
in achieving these aims? Some secondary questions will be: Is 
the faculty properly trained and do they render the type of service 
called for by the college program? Are the libraries and labora- 
tories adequately equipped to serve these ends? Are the students 
properly qualified to.benefit by such a program? Are the require- 
ments for graduation in harmony with these aims? Does the 
whole spirit of the institution lend itself to the achievement of 
such aims? 

At no time in the history of education in this country has such 
a significant step been anticipated by an accrediting association. 
However, it should be said that for many years individual institu- 
tions and the Council of Church Boards of Education have been 
demanding changes in this direction. Undoubtedly, other accredit- 
ing associations will follow in the steps of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. These new standards will allow each school to prove its 
worth by its product. It has been acknowledged that the big insti- 
tution does not necessarily produce the great men. Harvard Uni- 
versity has repeatedly claimed that its outstanding graduate stu- 
dents came from the small colleges of America. It would seem 
that the church colleges are unexpectedly getting a “new deal.” 


II 


THE TASK OF CHRISTIANITY 


Any agency which professes to solve problems must have a 
program adjusted to the situation. Christianity believes we can 
have no new society until we have new units in society, that is, new 
individuals. Christianity has a plan to reach individuals through 
its program of evangelism. But as we have already pointed out, 
Christianity works through education and has been undoubtedly 
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the world’s greatest educator. In the light of the present day 
trends in education, it is but natural to ask, What significance have 
these trends for Christianity? What program should be effective 
in any school which claims the name Christian? We believe the 
trends in the field of education require that Christianity rethink its 
educational tasks. — 

1. To Define Clearly Its Educational Goal. The goals of edu- 
cation have been subject to much change. Once our schools were 
curriculum and method centered. More recently emphasis has 
been placed upon the subject of the educational process, namely, 
the child. So we read of the child-centered school. Child study 
has meant much in a truer appreciation of child life, in more effec- 
tive teaching, and in courses suited to the real needs of the child. 
But it should not be assumed that our forefathers knew nothing 
about children. There is a possibility that some modern educators 
know much about children’s literature and little about children. 
This child-centered program assumes falsely that the child should 
select its own course of study; that the teacher should give little 
direction and instruction; and that all the “urges” within the child 
will blossom into desirable fruitage. 

More recently we hear much about the life-centered program. 
This is a reaction against the knowledge-centered program and an 
emphasis upon life and conduct as objectives. But in this emphasis 
life is viewed too externally and apparently it is forgotten that 
ideas and ideals are powerful sources of life and conduct. © 

Very closely related to the life-centered program is the ex- 
perience-centered program. Its intent is to educate through placing 
the child in situations or before problems in order to secure desir- 
able reactions. Here too it is forgotten that growth is not wholly 
dependent upon our reactions to situations. Many individuals 
rise and fall on the basis of mental experiences. In common with 
all the modern educational goals this program lacks a desirable 
comprehensive and authoritative objectivity. 

In contrast to these objectives and these changing programs, 
Christianity has a goal which has stood the test of nineteen hun- 
dred years. I refer to faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour. This 
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program requires the response of the whole child in all experiences 
throughout life to Jesus Christ. 

The experiences of the past centuries prove conclusively that 
faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour constitutes the only sure dynamic 
for character building. Character is not a mosaic built by adding 
a habit here and a habit there; it requires an inner unity and a 
directing principle. The Christian program offers to build a per- 
sonality through the unity of a life lived and living in the quiet of 
individual isolation and in the complexity of social relations. This 
is a life-centered program which has resulted in creative living 
throughout nineteen. centuries. This life is larger than the im- 
perfect living of human beings and the life of human society. 
This is an experienced-centered program which is ever present but 
never achieved. It is an experience which inspires and directs 
without reference to the failures of the past. For this reason, St. 
Paul was determined to “press on toward the goal unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

2. To Present Convincingly Its Philosophy of Life. There 
are many sincere educators today who take the position that the 
school should teach the child only how to think. The late President 
B. C. Davis of Alfred University in an address before the Council 
of Church Boards of Education in 1930, said, “The difference 
between education and propaganda is that the one teaches men how 
to think; the other teaches them what to think.” With the impli- 
cations of this statement I am in absolute disagreement. If liberal 
education is to be a liberating influence there must be some content 
to be liberated.” Schools and colleges are not only institutions of 
methodology; there is a body of knowledge to be conveyed; there 
is a specialized knowledge which pertains to our particular kind of 
work. And there is a general knowledge which concerns certain 
ereat facts and experiences of every historic culture. Only as such 
knowledge is obtained can the experiences of life be adequately 
evaluated. 

That students need direction both in how and what to think is 
admitted by those close to student life. Deans of colleges and 
workers with youth declare that students are thinking more than 
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they did in any previous student generation. Of course this is not 
to say that they are thinking more accurately than ever. Bob 
Zuppke of football fame is not in favor of giving football back to 
students because “students can’t think.” He says, “You've got to 
have experience to think, and they haven’t any experience.” Dr. 
L. T. Hites in his book, The Effective College gives a careful 
analysis of this problem and writes as follows: “Most college stu- 
dents are unable to think through to conclusions. Most of them 
will never be able to think creatively, nor even constructively for 
themselves. They are followers, not leaders; cooperators, not 
challengers. And, even those who lead are followers most of the 
time” (p. 63). 

I would hasten to add, parathentically, that pupils and students 
in the schools are not any different in this regard from adults. If 
students are rash, so are adults. If students draw wrong conclu- 
sions, so do adults. If students “rush into action with half-baked 
plans,” so do adults. It takes only a survey of the thinking mani- 
fested by adults in the realm of politics, economics, industry and 
international relations to reveal the mental immaturity of adults. 

All of these statements reenforce our contention that the 
Christian school, be it elementary or higher, has not only the right 
but the duty to teach a definite content. What should that con- 
tent be? 

The Christian school must teach a Christian philosophy of life. 
There is a Christian view of the world. For the Christian, ‘““God’s 
in his Heaven and all’s well with the world” has never been a satis- 
factory metaphysics. For the Christian God is most active in the 
universe fulfilling a divine plan. 

There is a Christian view of man. A false science and psy- 
chology sees in man nothing but an animal species. His whole life | 
may be explained on a naturalistic basis. Freedom, purpose, and 
moral effort are fictions of the imagination. Man is wholly a part 
of the mechanistic universe. But the Christian follows Christ in 
his estimate of humanity. He judges men not in terms of his 
material origin and of what he appears to be, but in terms of what 
he may become. Jesus saw individuals in the gutters of life and 
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spoke to them of their moral and spiritual possibilities. St. John 
describes Jesus as giving to those who would receive him “power to 
become.” 

Man is not conceived of as a perfect creature. The reality of 
sin and the inherent weaknesses of human nature are admitted. 
But Christianity, true to the scientific method in education, has a 
way out of the situation. ‘But as many as received him to them 
gave he the right to become children of God, even to them that 
believe on his Name; who were born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 1:12, 13). 
Here there is nothing cramping and deadening. Man is subject 
to his own organic laws but at the same time there may be brought 
within his experience laws of spiritual growth which enable him to 
achieve a spiritual goal. 

For the Christian, there is a Christian view of society. The 
world does not owe me a living, but the world does owe me a chance 
to make a living. There will be service to the underprivileged, but 
no special privileges to the few. Special privileges will be a matter 
of right and worth. Christianity teaches the authors of books on 
sociology, economics and business administration that the Kingdom 
of God will not be achieved by legislation. It is only as the indi- 
vidual units in society become changed that society itself will 
change. Christianity attempts to transform the world by changing 
the individual. It gives the individual a new scale of values, a 
larger appreciation of the privileges of experience, and a keener 
insight into the problems of life. 

3. To Search Continuously for the Truth. The church, as 
organized Christianity, has its doctrines which have received eccle- 
siastical approval. A doctrine may be defined as the expression 
of a spiritual consciousness in terms of the understanding of the 
age in which it was declared and accepted. 

But no age is omniscient. There can be no perfect human 
statement of truth in such form as to be acceptable in all ages. 
“We know in part and we prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come then that which is in part shall be done away.” 
The past has not been the receptacle of all truth. We have the 
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promise that, “When he the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.” Thus the acquisition of truth is not an imme- 
diate act; it is a process. Inspiration did not cease with the 
apostles. Something of this sort John Robinson had in mind 
when, in the sermon to the congregation of Pilgrims, just before 
they sailed for America in 1620, he said, “If God should reveal 
anything to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready to re- 
ceive it as ever you were to receive any truth by the ministry; for 
I am very confident that the Lord hath more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his Holy Word.” 

Christianity in its doctrine of the Holy Spirit cannot be stag- 
nant and static. It is difficult to understand why there has been 
so much neglect of this significant source of knowledge. The 
great poets and prophets have always spoken of the reality of reve- 
lation and inspiration. It is refreshing to read in The Tap-Root 
of Religion and Its Fruitage, by Professor C. F. Sanders, the 
earnest plea that more attention be given to the mystical apprehen- 
sion and the development of the mystical consciousness. Here 
Christianity gives significant encouragement to research and intel- 
lectual endeavor. 

4. To Improve Continuously Its Teaching Technique. The 
student of the history of education is quite aware of the constant 
change in methods of teaching. Secular education is generally 
alert to the possibilities of improving its teaching methods. Chris- 
tianity as an educator dare not keep itself in smug indifference to 
its outworn methodology and to the advantages of better tech- 
niques. 

From various centers have come suggestions for a new Chris- 
tian apologetic. This apologetic will probably center in person- 
ality, and will be concerned with awakening the creative thought 
of the student. It will recognize that while truth is eternal and 
unchangeable, our comprehension thereof changes and grows with 
increased knowledge and experience. In this new apologetic Chris- 
tianity will be presented as a growing, developing experience. The 
most conservative believer admits the reality of growth in grace. 

Closely related to a new apologetic is the need for a new dog- 
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matic. In the Lutheran church, President J. A. W. Haas, of 
Muhlenberg College, is one of the leaders in this direction. In an 
article in the Lutheran Church Quarterly for October 1933, he 
presents very definitely his ideas as to the possible form of such a 
dogmatic. Critics will raise questions such as, “Is it possible to 
separate form from content?” and “Does not the form always 
affect the content?” However, the leaders of the church must be 
awake to these problems and must be willing to attempt a solution. 

It is acknowledged by those close to the field of education that 
some of the criticism levelled against the church is ‘based on its 
refusal to be up to date in its methods. The prestige of the church 
will be considerably enhanced in the minds of secular scholars and 
educators, if the church will not prevent “the spirit of inquiry 
which can recognize and correct its own errors.” 

Thus, the weaknesses and the strength of modern education 
offer the church, as organized Christianity, opportunities to fulfil 
its own purpose and to be a molding influence in civilization. 


ITI 


THE TEST OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


A complete discussion of the subject of this lecture would call 
for consideration of the various phases of the educational work of 
the church. Naturally the limits of one lecture prohibit this. 
However, it is fitting and proper that some attention be given to 
one problem out of the many possible ones. Because of the writer’s 
interest and the type of institution in which this lecture is delivered, 
the question is raised, What is the place of the church-related col- 
lege in the American educational system? 

1. The Original Purpose of the Church College. The church 
needed an educated leadership. Schools had to be established to 
provide this leadership. The church became the mother of schools. 
But inner need was not the only reason that the church became 
active in the field of education. The church believed that educa- 
tion which does not include religious knowledge is defective and 
incomplete. So courses were prepared which included the Bible 
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and the church’s doctrines. Thus the church was able to make a 
definite contribution to culture. 

2. The Present Status of the Church College. Since the 
state has developed a comprehensive system of education, some very 
pointed questions are being asked with regard to the real need for 
the church college. For example, we read the following: “Is it 
necessary for the religious bodies to continue the development of 
educational institutions, inasmuch as the state, in such generous 
fashion, is providing for the instruction in the whole range of gen- 
eral education? Has not denominationalism vanished to the point 
where it no longer has an appeal for a loyalty that should warrant 
the development of such expensive and elaborate enterprises as 
church colleges?” It is interesting to know that these very ques- 
tions are asked both at home and on the foreign mission field. 

In recent years some surveys and studies have been made of 
church colleges which apparently present data to the detriment of 
these colleges. W.S. Athearn, in The Minister and the Teacher, 
after a survey of numerous colleges, enters a serious indictment 
against them. He charges that the church college has failed to 
teach religion, that it has failed to teach Christian sociology, that 
it has failed to teach philosophy, and that it has failed to present an 
aggressive Christian testimony on the college campus (pp. 202-9). 
Then he declares that ““There seems to be no hope of survival for 
the typical church college in America.” 

The most recent study to appear is that of Hartshorne, 
Stearns, and Uphaus, entitled, Standards and Trends in Religious 
Education. Some of their striking sentences are: “It is difficult 
to discover from statements of purpose just what makes a church 
college different from the best of the independent and publicly sup- 
ported institutions. ... At best, so few students are giving serious 
attention to systematic study of religion that church colleges are 
compelled not only to improve the quality of instruction in strictly 
religious subjects but to reconsider the influence of all fields of 
study.... There is nothing now singularly different about the 
church-college curriculum, aside from offerings in religious sub- 
jects.” And even here they discovered that for sixty-one colleges, 
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comparing the years 1923-1924 and 1930-1931, while the total 
college enrolment increased thirty-seven per cent, the total Bible 
hours earned decreased ten per cent and the Bible hours earned 
per student enrolled in the colleges decreased twenty-five per cent. 
The non-Bible hours earned per student enrolled in the colleges 
increased forty-three per cent. 

These questions and studies are not so encouraging for the 
church-related college, unless there are some radical changes in- 
augurated in keeping with the educational task of Christianity. 
But of greater significance for the four-year church college is a 
new trend in higher education. 

3. A Curricular Division. One of the most revolutionary 
trends in the field of higher education is the division of the college 
into upper and lower units between the second and third years. 
Professor Reeves in his study, The Junior College Curriculum, 
finds a cleavage operating at this point in fifty-five per cent of the 
independent colleges, eighty per cent of the endowed universities, 
and ninety per cent of the state universities. The lower unit will 
be assigned the field of general education. Here the student will 
receive a world view and a comprehensive understanding of the 
various phases of modern civilization. The work here will be 
mostly through general or survey courses. The rapidity with 
which this idea has spread is seen in the fact that in 1919 not one 
of the colleges surveyed by Dr. Reeves offered such courses; in 
1929 sixty per cent of the independent colleges, eighty per cent of 
the endowed universities and eighty per cent of the state univer- 
sities offered survey courses. 

It is believed-by some that this lower unit of the college will be 
attached to the senior high school, and the upper unit of the college 
will be attached to the university. The function of the upper unit 
will be concentration and specialization. 

Athearn speaks of the significance of this trend for the church 
college in the following manner: “If the senior high school and the 
junior college do unite to form the new college unit of the future, 
the present four-year church college will find itself facing a serious 
problem of reorganization. If the local high schools expand into 
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junior colleges there will be little patronage for the freshman and 
sophomore years of the present church colleges. The junior and 
senior years cannot be maintained alone without a very greatly 
increased endowment. Added to this difficulty is the attractive 
appeal of the larger tax-supported colleges where church founda- 
tions and other similar developments integrate the secular and 
religious courses. Will the present church college divide; the 
senior college join the Church Foundation movement at state uni- 
versities, and the junior college coordinate itself with the new 
junior-college movement and become the apex of a week-day re- 
ligious school movement which begins with the grade school and 
continues on through the senior-high and junior-college years? 
Or will the church college continue its own independent course 
without feeling the influence of the modified state-school plan? It 
seems clear that radical changes are ahead for the church college” 
(The Minister and the Teacher, p. 213 f.). 

4, What of the Future? It seems to me that the church- 
related college has come into a new day of opportunity. The gen- 
eral trends in education, such as the shift of a quantitative and a 
qualitative basis and the individualization in method, are principles 
for which the church college has always stood. The secularization 
of the schools and the neglect or omission of religion from the 
character-training programs gives Christianity, through the church 
college, an opportunity to show the distinctive and permanent value 
of her program for the attainment of such a goal. Bible and re- 
ligious studies may now be incorporated in the curricula without 
fear of criticism from accrediting associations. Proper emphasis 
may be made by the college on the field of religious education and 
the various forms of Christian social service as desirable forms of 
life service. The college will be able to prepare its students for 
graduate work in the fields of religion and social service. In short, 
the church-related college will be able to fulfil indeed and in truth 
the original purpose and to serve the church, its mother, most effec- 
tively in a most desirable way. 

I see no absolute need for the college to divide itself adnate 
tratively. The developments in the general educational field may 
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reduce the number of students attending church colleges, but this 
has been the desire of many colleges that they might remain small 
and great. 

If the college is to remain in its present form and at the same 
time to render the church unique service in the midst of radical 
changes in higher education, then certain definite steps must be 
taken. There must be a restatement of objectives, wholly in keep- 
ing with the educational task of Christianity. The curriculum 
must be reorganized so that religious studies will be a major aca- 
demic requirement and the student may be prepared for definite 
intelligent service in the local church. 

Whether the denominations will maintain the present number 
of colleges is quite doubtful. There are many indications that 
denominational groups will cooperate in the support and adminis- 
tration of the church college of the future. Only those denomina- 
tions will continue their separate support of colleges which claim 
that they have a distinct philosophy of life to teach. 

While definiteness is not possible in prophesying the future 
of educational institutions, of this one thing we are profoundly 
convinced: the world needs centers of intellectual activity which 
will leaven modern culture with the Christian philosophy of life. 
If we may judge from the transformation which takes place in the 
lives of individuals and in the life of mission countries, it is not an 
exaggeration to state that the Christian faith is the key to civiliza- 
tion, the nerve center of progress, and the citadel of righteousness. 


IV 


A TWO-FOLD CHALLENGE 


The problems involved in Christianity and education are not 
the burden of the educators and the ministers only. They belong 
to every Christian citizen. 

lf education is defective and incomplete without religion, then 
will education dare to include in its curriculum a study of life’s 
richest experiences and highest values? A French attorney was 
closing his address to the jury on behalf of his client, a murderer. 
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He said in essence: There on the wall I behold the picture of the 
Crucified One. But why, I ask, did not Sandat behold Him in the 
school room? If he had heard of Him as he sat on the bench of 
the school, he would not now be seated on the bench of infamy and 
disgrace.” Yes, if education is to build character through experi- 
ence- and life-centered programs, then it must include that ex- 
perience and that life than which we know-no greater. 

Christianity has exhibited itself as the mother of schools. 
Secular education is in the midst of great confusion. Calls are 
heard for some Moses who will lead the children of Egypt into the 
promised land. As Moses walked along the road, he beheld a 
burning bush, and God was there. As Paul walked along the high- 
way, he heard a sound and saw a light, and God was there. Chris- 
tianity and education have walked into a period of educational and 
religious confusion, and God is here. We are in the valley of 
decision. The answer of Christianity to the opportunities of the 
hour and the reply of education to the demand for completeness are 
dependent upon the leaders of church and society. Will Christi- 
anity, through its leaders, grasp the unusual opportunity which the 
present day offers for directing and molding a constructive and 
effective educational system? 
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Luther’s German Bible. An Historical Presentation Together With a Collection of 
Sources. By M. Reu. Columbus, Ohio: The Lutheran Book Concern, 1934. 604 
pages. $4.00. 


The quadricentennial of Luther’s German Bible has produced much literature. The 
volume by Dr. Reu will easily rank as the most scholarly treatise on the subject. It was 
prepared with Dr. Reu’s usual comprehensiveness and incisiveness and it contains the 
latest conclusions of historical science. There will be more popular and more readable 
treatments of this subject but none more thorough or more accurate, not even in Ger- 
many. The book was timed for the quadricentennial, but it will abide in its usefulness 
long after the other celebrations of the year have been forgotten, 

The main body of the volume is called the “Historical Presentation.” It embraces 
less than half of the six hundred pages in the book. The second section is in smaller 
type and includes eighty pages of “Notes” applying to the Historical Presentation. The 
third part, with separate paging, also in fine print, carries 217 pages of “Source Ma- 
terials.” An alphabetical index and a package of fourteen plates complete the book. 

More than half of the main section of the book is devoted to the two chapters that 
deal with the Bible in the Middle Ages and Luther’s general attitude towards the Scrip- 
tures. The author dispels the old tradition that the Bible was almost unknown among 
the clergy and entirely unknown among the laity at the end of the Middle Ages. From 
the sources he shows that there were probably as many as 20,000 Bible manuscripts in 
circulation in the fifteenth century. More than 120 editions of the printed Latin Bible 
were issued before the year 1500, and from twenty to twenty-seven thousand copies were 
in circulation in Germany before Luther began his translation. Of German Bibles before 
the Reformation there were at least 36,000 copies in manuscript, and 14 editions in print, 
besides four editions in Low German. 

Just when Luther first saw a copy of a complete Bible cannot be established with 
complete certainty, but the light of recent research is used to clear away many of the 
fanciful traditions about the relation of the young Luther to the Bible. The several 
stages in the development of his external acquaintance and his inner appreciation of 
Scripture are clearly traced, and it is shown that it was Luther’s intimate acquaintance 
both with the form and the content of the Scriptures, even more than his thorough knowl- 
edge of the German language, that made him the real translator and interpreter of the 
Bible. In this connection it is interesting to note that Dr. Reu takes the new position 
of Vogelsang and some others that Luther’s great spiritual experience, the major transi- 
tion in his religious thinking, took place in the fall of 1514 and at that time the Reforma- 
tion was born in the Black Tower of the Cloister in Wittenberg. 

Three chapters are devoted to an accurate narrative of Luther’s translation, one to 
the New Testament, one to the Old Testament and the complete Bible, and one to his 
work of revision to the very year of his death. This part is based chiefly on the seven 
volumes in the Weimar Edition of Luther’s works that are devoted to the Deutsche Bibel. 
The author also worked through all the monographs on the subject and all other avail- 
able materials. He had no opportunity to search the archives and libraries of Europe 
for his materials on this book, as he has done for other works, but he has carefully 
covered all the materials in print. The student can therefore depend upon the complete 
accuracy of what is here presented, even in the minutest details. 
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These chapters that relate the work of translating impress the reader with the vast 
amount of labor Luther bestowed upon his Bible and the great love with which he 
cherished it. The picture is clear and colorful in detail, and the reader agrees with the 
author in his conclusion that “between 1522 and 1546, under most unfavorable circum- 
stances, a work was accomplished through a man’s determination and fidelity, industry 
and sacrifice, knowledge and ability, talent and prayer, that is like a miracle of God in 
our eyes.” 

The last chapter of the main part of the book is entitled “The Distinctive Character- 
istics of Luther’s German Bible.” This leads the reader_to expect a discussion of the 
literary and religious qualities of Luther’s translations. The expectation is not realized, 
and the chapter is not quite so successful as the others. It is occupied chiefly with the 
most important statements that Luther himself made concerning the principles that he 
used in his work of translating. The chapter, and with it the historical section of the 
volume, closes with the paragraph: “It would be a pleasant and agreeable task to picture 
the tremendous influence that has gone forth from Luther’s translation of the Bible. In 
Germany this would compel us to follow the streams of blessing that it has poured out 
on the religious life of the church and the individual, on literature and culture, in richest 
measure; it would bring before us the conserving power it became for the Lutheran 
Church during the storms of the Thirty Years’ War and the force it afterwards became 
in spiritual renewal; how it overcame rationalism and brought about a revival of faith; 
how in the midst of the new heathenism in school and church it has begotten a multitude 
of believers, like the dew of the morning; how in the World War for many a soul, far 
from its home, it was the only anchor left; how, even now, in these evil times, it is 
proving itself in a new way the center about which a new Church, that really deserves 
this name, can come into being, and how even its enemies in literature, art, the state 
and the so-called Church derive more blessings from it than they dream. But we would 
also have to show how Luther’s translation of the Bible opened the way and showed the 
road to similar work in the other countries of Europe, especially in Scandinavia and in 
England, where, as Gruber has shown, Tyndale’s New Testament is greatly dependent 
on Luther’s translation. We would have to look further and show how the translations 
that have been made in heathen lands are dependent to no small degree on Luther’s 
Bible, and how it went with German emigration into all the countries of the earth and 
everywhere has proved and still is proving itself a linguistic and religious bond. But 
space forbids this pleasant work.” 

We very much wish that Dr. Reu could have found time to fill in the picture which 
he so alluringly suggests. It is our earnest hope that he may soon get around to that 
“pleasant work.” In his history of Luther’s Catechism and that of the Augsburg Con- 
fession several years ago and in his monumental work of nine volumes on, Quellen sur 
Geschichte des Kirchlichen Unterrichts im Evangelischen Deutschland Zwischen 1530 
und 1600, which is soon to be completed by the publishers, Dr. Reu has abundantly shown 
what a masterly piece of work he could do along the very line he here indicates.. As it 
stands now the general reader will find this a rather abrupt ending for the main part of 
the present work. 

The eighty pages of “Notes” are rich in critical discussion of fine points and particu- 
larly valuable for their bibliographical references. They show how vast a body of ma- 
terials was covered by the studies of the author, and they are of special value to scholarly 
specialists and for researches on the part of students. For they list the very latest pub- 
lications of European scholars who have specialized on Luther. 

The section on “Source Materials” covers 217 pages. It presents selections from 
German Bibles of the Middle Ages, both manuscript and printed, and excerpts from the 
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so-called Bible prohibitions. Then in English translation it presents copious selections 
from Luther’s lectures on the Psalms, Romans, Hebrews, and Galatians. And finally it 
brings selections in the original from Luther’s translation, the Testament of 1522 and the 
Bible of 1546, and English translations of two of his prefaces to books of the Bible. 
From these source materials it is easy to see how utterly inadequate were the efforts at 
translation before Luther’s day and also how Luther himself progressed from his first 
imperfect attempts at translation until he was complete master of the art. 

The concreteness of the picture is enhanced by the fourteen plates. These include 
several pages of manuscript Bibles and pre-Reformation printed Bibles, the title page of 
Luther’s New Testament of 1522, a page from the body of that Testament, a page of 
Luther’s manuscript, the title page and another page of Luther’s first complete Bible in 
1534. 

Dr. Reu wrote in German. The smooth English style of the present volume is due 
to the skillful translation of Dr. John C. Mattes of Scranton, Pa., to whom the book is 
dedicated. There are few traces of the German originals. The author’s life is so full 
of duties and his literary labors are so many that he could not begin this book before the 
opening of the present year. The whole work was completed in less than six months, 
but it shows only a few evidences of haste. The publisher, too, has made the book very 
attractive, both in binding and in type. 

All others who have written this year on Luther’s translation of the Bible will join 
in placing the palm of supremacy in the hands of Dr. Reu for his scholarly work on this 
subject. His book may well stir the pride of all the Lutherans in America. 

AspEL Ross WENTz 


The Translated Bible. Edited by O. M. Norlie. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1934. 222 pages. $1.00. 


Issued under the auspices of the National Lutheran Council to commemorate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the translation of the Bible by Martin Luther, this volume 
constitutes a fitting celebration of that event. Those who conceived the idea deserve to 
be commended, and those who executed it have earned the gratitude of the church. Prob- 
ably no other volume of the same size contains so many facts told in so interesting a 
way. The material was contributed by some twenty different authors, selected from all 
parts of the Lutheran church in the United States, yet there are evident no great contrasts 
either in style or scholarship. As a matter of fact, there is a unity about the book which 
makes it read like a story. 

Beginning with a chapter on the life of Luther, the reader is taken through the his- 
tory of the translations of the Bible not only into German but into practically all the 
languages of the nations whose people are predominantly Lutheran. Now and then the 
narrative is interrupted to introduce a chapter on some collateral subject, such as the 
discovery and development of the art of printing, the task of textual criticism, or the 
work of Bible Societies. But this additional material helps not only to round out the story, 
giving the reader an intimate picture of the stupendous tasks which confront the transla- 
tor, but also a deeper appreciation of the rich heritage which has become his in the pos- 
session of a Bible translated into his own tongue. 

The work is scholarly throughout yet popular in style and will serve as a ready 
reference volume on the subject of Bible translations. Not least among its attractions 
is its neat appearance. The United Lutheran Publication House deserves a word of com- 
mendation for its splendid workmanship and also for having set the price so low. It is 
a book eminently worth while. 

E. E. FiscHer 
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The Christian Belief in God. By A. E. Garvie. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1934. 471 pages. $3.50. 


Although The Christian Belief in God is the third and last of Dr. Garvie’s trilogy 
of books on Systematic Theology, it should, as the author himself indicates, be the first 
in the order of subjects discussed. It supersedes his smaller Manual of Apologetics, pub- 
lished many years ago. The discussion here however is much more detailed. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the general affirmations of religion. Along 
with not a few other theologians, Dr. Garvie makes this the starting point of Apolo- 
getics. This part may indeed be designated as a brief philosophy of religion. This 
groundwork puts him in direct opposition to Barth who considers that religion obscures 
rather than reveals God, since it is after all man’s outreach after and his interpretation of 
God. 

It is the second part however, which the author designates as the philosophical part, 
and here the more general “proofs” of Theism are discussed. Dr. Garvie allows a great 
deal more force to the traditional proofs than many writers since and including Kant 
have given them—the Ontological, Cosmological, and Moral, to which he adds the 
Esthetic. His discussion establishes the reasonableness of Theism and from this moves 
on to Christian Theism as best explaining all the facts of life. All culminates in Revela- 
tion and Incarnation, God’s Revelation in Christ Incarnate—“Christ Crucified Creation’s 
Consummator.” 

Not the least valuable part of the discussion is Dr. Garvie’s masterly review of 
recent literature, chiefly in English, on the subjects treated in this volume. All in all, 
this last book by Dr. Garvie impresses the reviewer as the most comprehensive and satis- 
factory Apologetics with which he is acquainted. 

Joun ABERLY 


Faith in God and Heaven. By Jeremiah Zimmerman. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1934. 119 pages. $1.25. 


“Faith in God and Heaven: and the doing of his will, develop the most worthy ones 
on earth.” This statement in the preface doubtless explains the motive of the author in 
publishing his book. He finds between thoughts and deeds the relationship of cause and 
effect. “It is right thinking that is always of supreme importance to the individual. .. . 
It is the actual character of the thinking that makes the character of the man himself.” 

According to Doctor Zimmerman, it is not merely the denial of the facts of God and 
Heaven but their misconception which has worked such great havoc in terms of unhap- 
piness and wrong doing. Often God’s character is erroneously conceived. “During my 
life I have not heard of anyone who has been so misunderstood and misrepresented as 
God our heavenly Father.” Christians err when they believe that God brings calamities 
such as earthquakes, volcanoes, shipwrecks and pestilence upon humanity. God loves all 
the world and these calamities are due to man’s ignorance of or disobedience to the laws 
of the universe. Similarly, many, bound by materialistic notions, misunderstand the 
nature of the future life. The real man is not “flesh” but “spirit.” Instead of being 
misled by foreign misconceptions that the flesh would be resurrected, how much better 
to accept the New Testament teaching as to the spiritual body for the immortal life. 

Doctor Zimmerman writes interestingly and convincingly. One who reads his 
books becomes acquainted with his wide range of reading, his extensive travels and, best 
of all, his breadth of vision and his gracious personality. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 
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The Person of Christ. By J. W. Grensted, M.A., D.D. Oriel Professor of the Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion in the University of Oxford. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934. xx, 292 pages. $3.00. 


This is a new volume in the Library of Constructive Theology edited by W. R. 
Matthews and H. Wheeler Robinson. All these volumes are written from the standpoint 
of Christian experience. As the editors state in their General Introduction, “Our con- 
tention is that the moral and spiritual experience of mankind has the right to be con- 
sidered, and demands to be understood.” 

It accords with this that the discussion of the Person of Christ proceeds not from 
proof texts but from what Christ is and has meant to those who received him in times 
past, both those who came under the influence of Jesus’ life directly while he was on 
earth and those throughout the ages who have received of his Spirit, as well as those 
who acknowledge him as Lord and Saviour in our day. The Bible records, the church 
as the fellowship of believers, and Christian experience thus are drawn on for the facts 
that furnish the basis for this discussion. 

Dr. Grensted accepts the most recent criticism of the Bible records. He does not 
hesitate to accept the doubts which always are inseparable from records that are histori- 
cal. He is however none the less positive in his belief that the New Testament contains 
‘a record that enables us to know Jesus. The first century of Christians had an experience 
of Christ both unique and creative and it is this that the records preserve for us. To 
quote from his own words: “It has been said that Plato is a giant upon whose shoulders 
we lesser men stand and see further than he. That cannot be said of Jesus. He is 
always ahead of us, and has given us a religion capable of endless development, through 
principles so absolute and yet so creative, and who is at once the source of its primitive 
form and the inspiration of each new advance” (p. 103). 

Dr. Grensted, as a churchman, also gives large weight to the experience of the 
church as that has been given expression in the creeds of Christendom. He does however 
not give a history of these but refers one to the standard works in which they may be 
found. 

It is in its insistence that the Christian doctrine of the Person of Christ must strive 
to be an adequate interpretation of Christian experience that this fresh study of the Per- 
son of Christ has its chief interest. One need not read far to see how closely that experi- 
ence relates itself to that of the Oxford Group Movement, or as they prefer to call them- 
selves, the First Century Christian Fellowship. While it does not limit Christian ex- 
perience to this particular form of it, all that is essential to Christian experience is con- 
tained in its watchwords of confession, consecration and guidance. “The fact of Christ, the 
fellowship which is His Body, the ever-new surrender of the individual, these three form 
a trinity of experience reaching across the years and wholly one. They are not under 
the judgment of theology, for they are its sole ground, the material for its manipulations, 
and the reason for its being. They live, and theology is their handmaid, to guard that 
life from error and confusion” (p. 147). 

Under the interpretation of the facts, the author gives due consideration to the psy- 
chological elements in Christian religious experience. Is it a fantasy world into which 
it introduces us, called forth by a desire for escape from life’s ills as is held by certain 
advocates of the new Psychology? “The answer is that wherever the Church has tended 
to lapse into fantasy, Jesus has once more held it uncompromisingly to fact. He has not 
made life easier for men, but harder. He has not promised men escape from death, but 
has shown them how to die, alone, betrayed and defeated” (p. 166). 

The author makes the statement, often overlooked, that our creeds have called Jesus 
the God-Man without first having any clear conception of what either of these names, 
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God and Man, mean. In discussing these he begins with Manhood. Here emphasis is 
placed not on man in isolation but as a social being. “The ascription of complete man- 
hood does not mean that we can draw a picture complete in every lineament defined per 
differentiam from the pictures of other men but it does mean the assertion of manhood 
in which personality is complete in its outgoing, fulfilled in love’ (p. 197). 

In considering Godhead he follows New Testament examples in regarding worship 
of Jesus as the chief support for belief in his Godhead. This worship was man’s response 
to him from the first and continues to this day. “He comes to us as a man, but he car- 
ries the possibilities of human relationship, human friendship, human devotion up to the 
point where we must needs worship. And yet, without incongruity, ‘He is not two but 
one Christ?” (p. 245). But let it be emphasized that the assurance of Christ’s deity is 
not based on any syllogism of logic. Its certainty is the certainty of a judgment of trust. 
It is based on the response of our total selves to the whole Christ as recorded in Scrip- 
ture, in history, in the fellowship, and in experience. 

In his article on “A Modern Approach to Christology’ in Mysterium Christi, Dr. 
Micklem makes a statement to the effect that we have moved away from the Greek 
formulation that Christ is of the same substance with the Father to the modern one that 
Christ is of the same character with the Father. This study of the Person of Christ 
follows this modern approach to Christology. It is a valuable addition to the Library of 
Constructive Theology of which it is a part. 

Joun ABERLY 


Scientific Theory and Religion. The World Described by Science and its Spiritual Inter- 
pretation. (The Gifford Lectures of 1927-29). By Ernest William Barnes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 685 pages. 


It isn’t often that a bishop writes on science. Perhaps this is as it should be. Yet, 
if bishops generally had the understanding of science which Bishop Barnes possesses it 
would go far towards dispelling the clouds of controversy between science and religion; 
and if scientists had a similar understanding of fundamental religion there would’ be less 
skepticism and spiritual unsettlement. This book by the Bishop of Birmingham is unique 
and important for this very reason. A professional theologian has mastered the latest 
conclusions of science and organized the spiritual implications of these conclusions with 
the method and precision of the professional scientist. 

We catch the author’s scientific spirit right from the start. “A law of nature is our 
way of expressing sequences which humanity continues to observe in the physical uni- 
verse” (p. 12). Here he ties up at once with objective experience and subjective require- 
ment in a way that gives both assurance and room for growth. 

In the second chapter he gives a brief and concise sketch of the history of the idea 
of matter since the rise of modern physics. Then follow seven chapters describing the 
profound changes brought about by recent research—space-time; relativity; electrical 
theory of matter; quantum theory of matter—chapters which require an understanding 
of higher mathematics and physics to be read intelligently. Summarizing at the end of 
the ninth chapter, he says that if the conclusions of Heisenberg, Lindamann, and Planck 
are true “we have no longer rigorous laws but only probability,’ and that “the feeling 
that we are free to act will no longer be irreconcilable with the postulates of physics.” 
Which means that the mechanism of the physical world is not a closed circuit, but that 
mind is capable of interposing and directing it. He “warns” however, that it does not 
follow that “materialism is obsolete.” ‘The truth is that energy belongs completely to 
the physical world.” 

The next eight chapters discuss the universe as a whole, beginning with the Solar 
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System in chapter ten and climaxing with Man’s Origin and Past in the sixteenth, and 
Scientific Theory and the Real World in the seventeenth. Here he hits the philosophic 
implications logically involved in present day scientific conclusions. “But the final argu- 
ment against mechanistic determinism is the existence in the world of conscious beings 
with freedom of action. Such freedom must be an illusion and mental process must be 
a purely secondary consequence of mere sequences of physical change, if the mechanical 
theory of the universe is valid. There can on this view be no meaning in reason, no 
pursuit of truth or goodness; and all talk of high aspirations and ideal standards of con- 
duct must be idle” (pp. 579 f.). “In short, we cannot expect to find creative mind in 
Nature as she is presented in our scientific textbooks, since all that implies spontaneity 
and creative freedom has been set aside” (p. 585). But this means that science does not 
furnish any knowledge of the real world. The conclusions of science are sheer phe- 
nomenalism. The real world is apprehended in values. ‘It is in fact impossible to think 
of an existing world without valuation” (p. 606). Quoting Pringle-Pattison, “All claims 
on man’s behalf must be based on the objectivity of the values revealed in his experience 
and brokenly realized there. Man does not make values any more than he makes 
reality” (p. 606). “Behind the world, controlling Nature, is the Creative Spirit to Whom 
we are somehow akin. . . . What we begin here we shall finish hereafter, if indeed it be 
worth finishing. The fact that life is short and precarious matters little, inasmuch as 
those who have traveled with us here shall be our companions beyond the grave, if we 
and they alike seek the City of God” (pp. 656 f.). 

A brilliant interpretation of present day thought; a positive spiritual conclusion. 
This book will richly repay many careful readings. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The Architecture of the Universe. By W. F. G. Swann. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 428 pages. $3.75. 


Written for the average educated man, The Architecture of the Universe can be 
read with profit without advanced training in technical knowledge. As such it is an 
excellent presentation of what the newfangled theories are all about. The author reveals 
his mastery of subject matter by the playful way in which he handles it. He interjects 
enough wit to make it read as attractively as romance. 

The first chapter treats of the Dogmas of Natural Philosophy. If anyone has been 
disturbed with the idea that dogmas are characteristic of religion, and that many of them 
have been unsettled by modern scientific thought, he will here find that science is quite 
as dependent on dogma as religion and that practically all the dogmas of science have 
been exploded. For example: “The aether is a medium invented by man for the purpose 
of propagating his misconceptions from one place to another” (p. 26). 

In the second chapter on the Development of the Modern Era the author passes 
swiftly through three centuries of progress to show how science has lost its cocksureness 
and trained the thoughtful man to open-mindedness and tolerance. “We have a clearer 
understanding of what understanding means. We were in danger of becoming so 
enamored of those laws which govern the behaviour of matter in bulk as to refuse to 
admit any other possibilities in respect to the laws of the atom. . . . Happily, the com- 
placency of our outlook has received, in recent years, one or two serious jolts. First 
came the theory of relativity which taught us that a greater elasticity of thought was 
necessary if we were to understand nature as she is rather than as we have made her. 
Then came a series of experimental phenomena which seemed to violate all our notions 
of how things should be, . . . and then, . . . only six years ago there arose an entirely 
new way of regarding the atom” (p. 42). With this marvellous development he con- 
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cludes that “There is more in heaven and earth than is dreamed of even in twentieth 
century philosophy” (p. 43). Then follow chapters on the Nature of Matter, Modern 
Atomic Theories, Certain General Principles in Physics, where he comes to this thor- 
oughly modern conclusion; “those situations which our common-sense experience teaches 
us to expect as certain ties are to be regarded only as situations of extreme likelihood” 
(p. 230). 

The next chapter on the Fate of the Universe concludes with a choice between two 
alternatives neither of which is well-attested: either with Millikan to believe in a never 
ending cycle of disintegrating and rebuilding worlds, or with_Jeans “see in the universe a 
great organism whose life is slowly ebbing away from it and whose very substance is 
evaporating into nothingness for ever” (p. 251). 

Then follow chapters on Dimensions, and the Theory of Relativity, Space and Time, 
where the following conclusion results: ““Why am I not conscious of the future since I 
am conscious of the past... . The whole problem then boils down to the question of 
how consciousness is tied into the scheme. When we tie down consciousness of the past 
to correspond to the mathematical relationship between past and present inherent in the 
fundamental laws, we see no reason why we shall not be conscious of the future if we are 
conscious of the past” (p. 374 f.). 

Chapter eleven is entitled “Vital Processes.” ‘Today the physicist is much less of 
a materialist than he was fifty years ago” (p. 376). “No longer do we rest in the belief 
that the velocity of an electron will remain constant so long as it is not under the influence 
of an electric field. It may suddenly change its state of motion. ... It is by no means 
as fantastic as might appear to suppose that the elements peculiar to life exist at all 
times but in relatively insignificant amount in so-called non-living matter. ...I have 
stressed the fact that most of the outstanding phenomena of physics are phenomena of 
such rarity from the point of view of the individual atom that only the term ‘miracle’ 
is fit to describe them” (p. 391). Thus within thirty years science has faced about from 
claiming to have proved that miracle is impossible to the claim that miracles are the most 
constant phenomena of nature. 

The last chapter is on Science and Theology. The author believes that the physicist 
needs the hypothesis of Deity. He does not believe that theology has any occasion for 
conflict with science. He, doubtless, conceives Deity differently from the theologian, but 
he finds the need of an intelligence above and behind the order of nature. “If I am told 
that Christ is a Deity, I do not know that I am very much impressed unless I should 
have defined to me precisely what that statement implied. On the other hand, if I read 
the Sermon on the Mount, I am tremendously impressed, and if I read the rest of the 
philosophy of Him who wrote that, I realize that I am reading the word of Someone 
who is of a different order of magnitude of intelligence and insight from that of His 
fellows. I think I have the same kind of respect for Him that the fundamentalist has 
for God, in fact I do not know that we are thinking very differently about Him” (p. 408). 

The book makes no pretense of any constructive work. It intends to be a popular 
presentation of the latest conclusions of science together with their implications, and such 
it is. As such it is a pretty good book, and delightfully readable. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By Constantin Ritter; translated by Adam Alles, 
New York: The Dial Press, 1933. 413 pages. $3.50. 


In many ways this is an important book. It presents the conclusions of a great 
scholar who has made the study of Plato his life work. Prof. A. E. Taylor, himself a 
great Platonic scholar, says, “Professor Ritter has given us the best existing commen- 
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tary on The Laws and the finest full length study of Plato and his Philosophy as a 
whole.” It is even more important for the contribution it makes to the profound cor- 
rection in fundamental philosophy that is going on, in coming back to Plato after a long 
wandering in the wilderness following the lead of Aristotle. It is important as an 
instrument in reviving interest and in showing the way to an adequate metaphysical 
foundation upon which to build a fair interpretation of the dignity of man’s spiritual 
nature. It will help greatly in leading ethical and religious thinking back to spiritual, 
trans-empirical foundations. And Prof. Alles has made a good job of the translation. 
It reads like an original from a master of style. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Prof. Jaeger has brought out an 
excellent work on “Aristotle” in which he admits the supremacy of Plato. “This (an 
adequate metaphysical foundation for Ethics) is the home of one of Plato’s greatest 
philosophical powers, the power of shaping a Weltanschauung. In the Eudemus it is 
already clear that Aristotle’s capacity in this matter is less, in spite of the intensity of 
his inner need for it, than his genius in science in the narrower sense’ (p. 53). It is 
from this narrowness of mere science into which Aristotle has led human thought that 
a serious return to Plato will promise deliverance. 

The profound interest in Plato is attested by the fact that Prof. A. E. Taylor 
(Oxford) has published several volumes of Plato, climaxing the series with a brilliant 
single volume interpretation of the Dialogues; Prof. Paul Shorey (Chicago) has published 
an excellent summary of the Dialogues in a single volume. And now comes Ritter with 
this volume which organizes Plato’s thought topically on the fundamental problems of 
Philosophy. The reader lays down this book feeling with Emerson that “Plato (still) 
is Philosophy.” 

The book is divided into two parts, the first containing two chapters dealing with 
the earlier Dialogues; the second with six chapters on the later works. The first chapter 
deals with Plato’s penetrating analysis of man’s moral nature as contained in his early 
writings, which was his real discovery of the field of philosophy—the real motive for 
philosophy in every age. Chapter two of part one, and one of part two, treat of Ontology 
and Epistemology. It was Socrates (and Prof. Ritter has published a volume on Socra- 
tes) whose penetrating insight perceived that man’s ethical nature must furnish the key 
to the understanding of the real nature of the universe, and his distinguished disciple, 
Plato, saw that these ethical principles imply a spiritual ontology which can be con- 
strued consistently only by an idealistic epistemology. A careful study of these chapters 
will contribute richly towards correcting the errors into which Aristotle has led us. 
(See Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 356: “This Aristotelian doctrine is in this book 
summarily denied.”) Especially important for the present intellectual confusion is the 
clear cogency with which Ritter shows how the Platonic principles expose how empiri- 
cism consistently leads to skepticism, and that a fair and consistent interpretation of the 
facts of man’s moral nature transcends empiricism and reduces skepticism by an inevitable 
logic. Here, too, we see how Plato prepared the thought-forms for the development of 
Christian theology. 

The remaining chapters are on Plato’s “Logic,” “Philosophy of Nature,” “Psychol- 
ogy,” “Practical Philosophy,” “Politics,” “Art,” and of “God.” Space forbids treating of 
each in turn. We shall confine ourselves to a few items from the last chapter. 

How much Plato may have known of Hebrew tradition is problematical. This 
deepens the interest in the sublime spiritualism of his contribution to Greek thought. “The 
best which God could possibly realize, he at all times brought into Being. But the 
highest goal which God set for his creative activity was the existence of man as a being 
which was capable of morality and which really used and trained this ability” (p. 378). 
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“Because God is perfect, he is the measure of all things, and not man, as Protagoras 
(and modern Pragmatism) had thought; ‘For nothing imperfect is appropriate for a 
measure.’ It is totally wrong to think of God as being like man” (p. 380). “Plato was 
personally, as was Socrates, a pious man... ‘My son, you are still young; time will 
teach you to abandon much of what you now consider to be right and to accept the 
opposite view. Therefore, wait until that time comes before you set your self up as a 
judge about the most important things, . . ..This much I can tell you, that not a single 
person of those who in their younger years shared the opinion that there are no gods 
held to this conviction to his old age’” (pp. 380 f.). “Sacrifices may be brought; when a 
sin is committed, atonement is not to be neglected; and it is good if the thoughts of man 
are very regularly directed in sacred ceremonies to the divine ruler of the world. But 
in this it is not a question of the size of the gift, but only of the attitude of the one who 
brings it” (p. 384). 

The author brings the book to a close with these striking lines: “I know no modern 
ethics which has replaced these principles with others which are better founded and more 
convincing. ; 

“To me, Plato is a philosopher second to none; an artist of first rank, a man favored 
by God as few others have been; unforgettable for all time; releasing spiritual powers 
which have been a blessing to many and which will continue to be a blessing for all 
time” (p. 390). 

C. F. SANDERS 


Der Reformkatholizismus und die dinische Reformation. By J. Oskar Andersen. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 55 pages. RM 1.80. 


During the decade from 1526 to 1536 Denmark was torn by internal struggles which 
terminated in the triumph of the Reformation. Political, social, and economic factors 
were involved. But in this brief series of lectures, prepared for the Luther Academy, 
Professor Andersen is concerned primarily with the religious and ecclesiastical factors. 
His thesis is that “the Catholics, and not the Lutherans, were the ones who brought about 
the break from Rome.” 

Properly understood, this thesis is ably maintained. The hierarchy in Denmark had 
been dissolving its ties with Rome long before Luther’s revolt began. Even more signifi- 
cant, however, was the cultivation of Christ-mysticism and Biblical piety under the leader- 
ship of such men as Christian Pedersen and Paulus Heliae. These men had a far wider 
and deeper influence in Denmark than the first preachers who came from Wittenberg. 
They proposed reforms in the abuses of the church without disturbing its constitution. 
But these proposals left the church defenseless against the introduction of Lutheran 
“novelties.” And although these reformers remained loyal to Rome, the tide toward 
Wittenberg, to which they unwittingly contributed, could no longer be stemmed. Thus 
Catholic reform prepared the way for the Lutheran Reformation in Denmark. 

T. G. TAPPERT 


Kierkegaard-Studien. By Emanuel Hirsch. Vol. I (Zur inneren Geschichte 1835-41; 
Der Dichter), 446 pages; RM 13; bound 15. Vol. II (Der Denker), 511 pages; 
RM 13; bound 15. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 


Professor Emanuel Hirsch at the University of Goettingen has completed his studies 
of Soren Kierkegaard. It is a life’s work which now has found its conclusion, although 
we doubt whether this industrious student altogether has finished his researches. On 
the contrary, we are convinced that we shall hear more from him in the future, because 
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the challenging way in which he states his viewpoints will call forth a discussion, as 
actually has been the case within the church of Denmark. 

Recent years have seen many publications concerning Soren Kierkegaard. Today, 
in connection with the Barthian theology we have experienced a revival of his thoughts. 
In Switzerland, Martin Thust has written a weighty book about him; in Sweden, Thors- 
ten Bohlin is a famous Kierkegaard scholar; in Denmark, two university professors, Edu- 
ard Geismar and Fritjof Brandt, have dealt with this subject, and in Germany, among 
others, Emanuel Hirsch has done it. Hirsch, however, should be better equipped than 
most other scholars, not only because he knows the Danish language, but because he is 
thoroughly familiar with the Danish literature of that period and has an unusual ability 
to enter into the Danish way of thinking. He acknowledges his debt to Kierkegaard and 
proves himself to be a first rank interpreter of Danish spiritual life. 

As indicated by the title, the author does not intend to present a biography of 
Kierkegaard nor an introduction to the study of his writings. He wishes to help people 
read and understand Soren Kierkegaard. He wishes to write a handbook and to give 
an exposition of his writings. To this end, so he says, he has adopted the finest method 
of writing of which he knows, namely that of the ‘“Dogmengeschichte.” 

Of course it is a difficult task to construct a system of Kierkegaard’s thoughts. He, 
like all other living beings, was not the same man all through his life, but developed 
from day to day. Moreover, there is a special difficulty to be overcome: Kierkegaard 
was not an ordinary philosopher or theologian writing merely to put down a system of 
thoughts. He was one of Denmark’s greatest prose writers with a mighty dramatic 
fantasy. He published many of his books under a false name, and it still is an open 
question why he made use of the pseudonyms. It is not easy to find out when we come 
upon Kierkegaard himself in his writings, because he often hides himself under some 
fictitious person. 

In order to make a practical grouping of the vast material—the collected works of 
Soren Kierkegaard number fourteen volumes plus just as many volumes of his “diary,” 
the publication of which has not yet been completed—Hirsch divides his studies into 
“Dyer Dichter” and “Der Denker.’ He says that we must realize that have to do with 
a man whose soul was split, “ein inwendig zerrissener Mensch.” Kierkegaard is re- 
flecting when he writes and at the same time writing out of his fantasy. “Wenn Kierke- 
gaard aus der eignen Innerlichkeit heraus produziert, so ist das Produzierte er selbst und 
ist es doch wieder nicht,” says Hirsch. 

Kierkegaard is no easy reading; neither is this book by Hirsch. Nevertheless it is 
profitable to acquaint oneself with the Kierkegaard-Studien, the more so because Hirsch 
renders us a valuable corrective of the, alas too few, German translations of Kierkegaard. 
Having read his notes, the question comes to our mind: Who is going to introduce 
Kierkegaard to the English speaking world? 

No one can remain untouched when reading Kierkegaard. He always writes with a 
glowing fervor which kindles a fire in his readers. Read, for example, his “Preparation 
for a Christian Life.’ As a writer Kierkegaard has adopted the Socratic “maieutic” 
method, leading each man to make his own decision. Read him, but read him under the 
guidance of someone like Hirsch who knows him. To make Kierkegaard known in 
wider circles than those of his own countrymen and to have the readers understand him 
is the wish and the aim of Emanuel Hirsch; and with these words we introduce Kierke- 
gaard-Studien to English speaking Lutherans. 

Flensborg Kar Ep. Jorpt JorGENSEN 
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Schleiermacher and Religious Education. By Andrew R. Osborn. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. 226 pages. $2.50. 


A century has passed since the death of Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834). Generally acknowledged to have been one of the greatest theologians in 
all history, his writings on religious education have passed almost unnoticed, especially 
in English speaking countries. Both his theology and his theory of education were 
based upon a philosophic conception of the universe. The recent revival of interest in 
this approach makes the presentation of Schleiermacher’s views quite pertinent. Osborn’s 
book appears as a tribute to the memory of the great theologian and educator, and as a 
contribution towards the solution of the problem with which it deals. Since there is 
contained in it so great diversity of ideas, the present review is limited to a summary 
of significant content. While criticism of separate theories is in the main avoided, it 
must be remembered that a work of this kind is ever exposed to the danger of reading 
present conceptions back into the formulations of the man whose contributions it sets 
forth. r 

For a right understanding of Schleiermacher’s pedagogy and theory of religious 
education, it must be remembered that he approached the problem from three standpoints. 
Philosophically, it was a question of ethics. It was also a problem specifically connected 
with the nature of religion. Finally, it was a practical problem in the work of a congre- 
gation. These three lines of approach are nowhere separately dealt with in the theolo- 
gian’s writings. Therefore the author has been forced to make arbitrary selections in 
his presentation. 

Since the need for instruction inheres in the constitution of human society, education 
becomes basically an ethical problem. In Schleiermacher’s conception of ethics, the 
principle of identity holds an important place. This identity applies to the complete, 
mutual permeation of Nature and Reason, and is observable when one approaches the 
study of history from a metaphysical view. In the individual and in society, the achieve- 
ment of this identity is virtue. Virtue means that there exists in mankind what may be 
called a moral principle; that is, there are instincts and urges in the individual and com- 
munity which derive their origin and compelling force from the spiritual principle of the 
universe. The individual is linked to society through mutual participation in divine pur- 
pose and destiny. This immediately posits a relativity of human knowledge and standards. 
We must face life as it is, realizing the nature of present tasks and striving to know more 
of the meaning of the Good itself by discovering how we can advance to a higher standard 
of living. Educationally, this necessitates building up within the child, and building the 
child into the ethical life of the community. More specifically, it is the task of education 
to prepare the child to take his place in what Schleiermacher calls the four provinces or 
spheres of value in the community—the state, learning or knowledge, free association, 
religion. To these all, the family, the basic agency, is the ante-room. This leads the 
author to a discussion of Schleiermacher’s views of religion and religious education. 

The theologian’s own conclusions were in part a reaction to four prevailing concep- 
tions—Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Evangelical, and Liberal. He found that religion or 
religious experience was fundamentally a feeling of absolute dependence. In the attain- 
ment of this feeling, perceptions or knowledge move on an ascending scale from mere 
unanalyzed sense percept to highest inner vision (Anschauung). This vision (Anschau- 
ung) is constantly associated with feeling (Geftihl). The perception referred to applies 
to tangible, physical phenomena; it also applies to eternal realities beyond the physical. 
While the second application is somewhat mystical, the achievement of the end implied 
is impossible for the unthinking; for it results, partly at least, from a contemplation of 
the universe. With the consciousness of absolute dependence thus attained, there is 
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joined the assurance of diviné reality and of freedom through union in spirit with that 
reality. According to this conception, religion cannot be taught. “Man is born with the 
religious capacity as with every other. If only his sense for the profoundest depths of 
his own nature is not crushed out, if only all fellowship between himself and the Primal 
Source is not quite shut off, religion would, after its own fashion, be infallibly developed.” 
Consequently, education is limited to the provision of a satisfactory environment and the 
development of innate potencies. (One might here pertinently ask whether the form 
or nature of the experience attained by any individual is not definitely conditioned by the 
type of instruction to which he reacts.) Schleiermacher’s contention that the child has 
a natural predisposition towards religion leads the author to set forth the theologian’s 
conceptions relative to the problem of evil. 

Philosophically, sin is a negative; empirically, it is a fact. The essence of evil 
consists in its negative quality of arresting the orderly development of the Good. At 
the time when conscious reason emerged in humanity there was no evil. Evil entered 
in because sense-consciousness, which should have been motivated by God-consciousness, 
took control, thereby inhibiting right development and causing evil. While not discard- 
ing congenital sinfulness, he places great weight upon what the modern scientist calls 
pro-environment. He states: What appears as the congenital sinfulness of one generation 
is conditioned by the sinfulness of the previous one and in turn conditions that of the 
later; and only in the whole series of forms thus assumed, as all are connected with the 
progressive development of man, do we find the whole aspect of things denoted by the 
term “original sin.’ Sin, then, is everything that has arrested the free development of 
the God-consciousness. Transferring his conception of sin to practical educational prob- 
lems, he finds both the God-consciousness and the sense-consciousness in the child. Obvi- 
ously, the former ought to be made to predominate. In the process of accomplishing this, 
account must be taken of the temperament of the child, the development of his will-power 
and insight, and the particular ways in which he reacts to community life. Next, coun- 
teraction must be provided; that is, through diagnosis and prevention, the lower sense 
impulses must not be allowed to become dominant before intelligence has had time to 
develop. Thus harmony is maintained between the different life functions and intelligence. 
Finally, a constructive approach is needed in the development of the will and of skill in 
good conduct through the active support of good by the community. The church, thus 
lending its support, is really a germ principle or idea which found embodiment in indi- 
vidualized institutions; through these individualized institutions Christianity and the 
message of salvation are mediated by those who know it to those who know it not. 

From the standpoint of religion or ethics, the positive task in education is the develop- 
ment of personality. Influenced by Kant and Fichte in his conception of personality, 
Schleiermacher nevertheless departed from them and held that personality acquires its 
complete meaning when one understands the full nature which freedom chooses for herself 
in each individual. “I saw clearly that each man is meant to represent humanity in his 
own way, combining its elements uniquely, so that it may reveal itself in every mode, and 
all that can issue from its womb be made actual in the fullness of unending space and 
time.” In the development of personality, the practical lessons taught by the lives of 
those who have been outstanding examples of Christian conduct, especially of our Lord 
Himself, are indispensable. But the theorist who knows the elements of imitation must 
supplement the teaching process by showing the principles behind art and conduct. Par- 
ticularly significant in personality is the cultivation of the Christian mind. This involves 
right attitudes and thoughts drawn from the mind and spirit contained in the Gospel of 
Christ. The wisdom essential to this Christian mind is attained through the channels of 
self-knowledge or contemplation, intuition, imagination, and speculative philosophy. 
Through these channels love also expresses itself as an active, constructive element of 
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society. This Christian mind the educator seeks to develop in his pupils. He finds his 
starting point in what is present in the child. He may work towards definite goals, but 
must ever recognize the conditioning factor of individuality. 

In the educational process punishment is frequently used. Schleiermacher objects to 
punishment as such because it affects only the will and not the mind. On the other hand, 
he agrees with Kant in opposing the soft pedagogy which remains inert. Midway be- 
tween punishment and informing the mind he finds place for discipline. Only when 
punishment becomes discipline is it ethical. Viewed in this light, discipline is a divine 
responsibility. 

The obligation to provide education rests with the home;the school, and the church. 
The home is the ante-room leading to the school and the church. The school is con- 
cerned primarily with preparing the child for future citizenship; therefore it is secondary 
to home and church in value for religious education. The curriculum of the church 
includes the Bible as basic instructional material, the catechism, and church history. 
Each of these is to be viewed not merely as a source for impartation of facts, but as a 
vehicle for the development of religious and ethical experience. - 

Schleiermacher’s contribution to religious education lies primarily in the field of 
philosophy and the statement of general principles rather than in that of teaching prac- 
tice. While complete agreement with his views may not be possible at all points, never- 
theless a careful study of his conceptions will prove exceedingly stimulating to the modern 
educator. The educational world is indebted to Dr. Osborn for placing such a clear 
treatment of a great theologian’s pedagogical contributions at its disposal. 

O. Frep Nope 


Der Ursinn des Kleinen Kathechismus Dr. Martin Luthers. By Karl Bornhauser. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 192 pages. RM 6. 


The cumulative usage of four centuries has resulted in the views that Luther’s Small 
Catechism is a confessional book and a text for study in the school room, particularly in 
the catechetical or confirmation class. Current interpretations are made largely with 
these views as determining points of departure. Bornhauser calls attention to the fact 
that the interpretations thus made may possibly lead and often do lead to incorrect con- 
clusions. An adequate understanding of the catechism demands a discovery of the setting 
in which it originally appeared and of the purpose it was originally intended to serve. In 
developing his thesis, Bornhauser carried farther the positions previously taken by Pro- 
fessor Reu of Wartburg and Professor Bachman of Erlangen. 

In the preparation of his little book, Luther was attempting to meet a situation 
existing in his own day. He had in mind quite definite groups of people and quite definite 
relationships. He visualized the circumstances in the household of a village or rural 
community. He understood that various members of the household, especially those who 
were approaching maturity or those who were already mature, would ask questions. The 
father was the responsible party. What answers should he give? In the Small Cate- 
chism, Luther anticipated the questions of the household and provided the answers which 
the father could offer. The explanations in the Catechism are therefore couched in the 
thought and word forms of a father, not of a child. Adopting the point of departure 
thus identified by an understanding of the original meaning of the Catechism (Ursinn des 
Katechismus), Bornhauser throws an entirely different light upon many of Luther’s 
statements. His findings in connection with the Ten Commandments and the Creed are 
particularly illuminating. 

In concluding his discussion he takes up the question of the present use of the Cate- 
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chism. Remembering that Luther’s work was not intended for class room use, what 
shall be our disposition of it? The author contends that we ought not to change or set 
aside the catechism, but create relationships to which it is suited or in which it is at least 
intelligible. He does not exclude it entirely from the schools. He claims that children 
ought to commit the content to memory at an age when they can only partially under- 
stand the meaning in order that they may have it ready at hand when mature enough to 
comprehend. 

One might fairly question this position. The relationships in family and community 
differ from those existing in the groups Luther sought to serve. It would be very diffi- 
cult to establish them in identical or even parallel forms. Bornhauser has admirably 
unfolded the original meaning of the Catechism. May it not be possible to take from 
this original meaning the permanent values and adapt them to the circumstances of living 
which characterizes our modern social relationships? 

O. Frep Nope 


Luthers Sozialethik. By Werner Betcke. Gititersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 175 pages. 
RM 4. 


Here is a sensible and clearly written little book that shows how Luther was not 
the intense and extreme individualist that he has so often been painted; that he did not 
belittle social ethics, the church, the family and the state, nor any of the social relation- 
ships and agencies of mankind. On the contrary, Luther standing between two ages is 
looking forward, and instead of being a mere reactionary propounds ethical teachings 
well adapted to this age; for Luther’s social ethics is a call to action. 

There is a preliminary discussion of the history of individualism and universalism, 
particularly during the Middle Ages. That is followed by an account of Luther’s early 
impressions, his “individualism,” the law of love as the basis of his social ethics, Luther’s 
relation to the state, the Christian and his rights, calling, station and labor, poverty and 
charity, marriage and the family, commerce. 

The author shows how Luther’s regard for the church is no departure from his 
principles, as it has often been improperly represented in modern times, and he warns 
against the misuse of that abused doctrine of the universal priesthood of all believers. 
He correctly emphasizes Luther’s inherent conservatism and his true conception of the 
spiritual mission of the church that causes it to preach the gospel and not waste its time 
in trying by “reform movements” to make simulated Christians out of those who are not 
Christian at heart. There is a good explanation of Luther’s position concerning usury, 
telling how similar ideas are being ventured by some modern writers on finance. He 
especially stresses the fact that Luther’s liberation of the individual always carries with 
it an obligation to service; that it binds him to others in the family, state and church, 
and is a call to action in doing good to others. He well remarks: “It is the tragedy of 
Lutheranism that it did not hold fast to this fundamental position of Luther but during 
the epoch of individualism showed itself open to the influences of individualism coming 
through the humanists and Melanchthon. But the theological deliberation of the past 
decade has cleared the ground for a return of Lutheranism to itself, which will make it 
capable of becoming for our times what those times most need.” 

The book will be of value for the orientation of those who are interested in the 
problems of social ethics and in Luther’s dealings with them. 

Joun C. Mattes 
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Martin Luther. Der Deutsche. By Hans Preuss. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 138 
pages. RM 4.50; bound 6. 


The third volume of Preuss’ “Luther Portrait,” for which all who have read the 
preceding volumes have been waiting with the expectation of again receiving something 
worth while, has appeared and the anticipations have been realized, for like its predeces- 
sors it is full of most novel and interesting presentations. It is naturally smaller in extent, 
for the subject is more limited in scope, and, as Preuss expressly states, this volume does 
not occupy a place beside the two preceding but rather rests upon them and is intended 
as an answer to the questions Germans are asking today as-to Luther’s significance to 
the German race. The purpose is thus described by Preuss: “Like everything that is 
living, Luther today again presents two opposing fronts: to the other Christian confes- 
sions in Germany he shows how the genuine Gospel can be completely and honestly 
united with a genuine Germanism—and should be, and to the neoromantic German 
mythology he shows how the opposite is also true, that genuine Germanism can and 
should be completely and honestly united with the genuine Gospel. To-furnish the 
historic basis for this fact is the purpose of this book.” 

So he discusses in successive chapters, German characteristics, Luther’s German 
ancestry, his German characteristics, his great significance for the German language, what 
he has to say about Germany and the Germans (and it was not always complimentary), 
his love for the fatherland, his wrath against Rome, his estimate of other races, his place 
as a German prophet, his threatening prophecies about Germany, the Nordic leader, and 
his place as a German in the judgment of the past and the present both within and 
without Germany. 

While such a catalogue gives an idea of the scope of the book it fails to describe the 
rich content and thought-provoking character of its pages. Like the preceding volumes 
it demands the attention of the Luther student and like these it is cast into an artistic 
form that occasionally becomes really eloquent. Just one example will suffice: “How 
German such trustfulness is, especially in the religious domain, can be shown by illumi- 
nating examples. The Spaniard, Ignatius of Loyola, in a fit of depression, looks at the 
heavens and then sinks into weeping meditation (Ribadeneira, Vita, German, Ingolstadt, 
1590; Book 5:1). The Frenchman, Calvin, sees in the stars, that are subjected to the 
entirety of the universe, a picture of faultless discipline (Institutes, C. R. 29:509). The 
German, Luther, looking out of the windows of the fortress of Coburg beholds in the 
glimmering firmament the faithful hand of God, that so wonderfully sustains and supports 
all things, and in which, on that account, we can trust above all things (p. 26; De Wette 
4:128).” 

Most all that is written down in these pages has a far wider interest than its imme- 
diate German significance, and some might well be pondered in our own land, as when, 
for example, he remarks: “Connected with it was Luther’s dignified reticence, which was 
also a characteristic of St. Paul (Rom. 15:20 f.; II Cor. 10:15 f.), that made him 
unwilling to labor where others were already at work and were proclaiming the Gospel— 
a restraint that Calvin and the Calvinists notoriously failed to observe’ (pp. 102-103). 

Just one little criticism we are forced to offer. Perhaps it is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the theme, or perhaps it is a necessary “sop to Cerberus,” but it is there in the 
form of a few passages that somewhat detract from the whole. We will pass by the 
occasional infusion of Nordic nonsense and perhaps should do the same with the well 
written tribute to “Deutsche Treue” and “Deutsche Wahrhaftigkeit,” etc., for we are 
probably all guilty of the same sort of national self-laudation. The writer is German 
by descent and very German in his sympathies, but that does not reconcile him any the 
more to this sort of national self praise, which is certainly not in the style of Luther. 
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We know it is a prevailing fault of all nations and is just as prevalent in America as 
anywhere else, but that does not make it any better, for no matter by what name it be 
called, Pharisaism or jingoism or chauvinism, or just plain “patriotism,” it smells the 
same. There is one statement however that is absolutely irritating. Besides several 
passing references to the name of Hitler there is a note in which he is classed as a great 
German man! For one who, like Uzza, has placed impious hands on the ark of God, 
Luther would have used all the denunciations he hurled at the pope, the Turks or Duke 
George. Whatever may be his accomplishments politically, this man is an enemy of the 
church and within the sphere of the church every true churchman, every true Lutheran 
can do nothing but fight his sacrilegious interference. 

With this little aside we would not want to give the impression that the book is in 
anywise inferior to the two that preceded it. It is a fine scholarly production of a 
very high order and is of lasting value to every student of Luther. 

Joun C. Marres 


Bruno Bauer Redivivus. By Georg Runze. Berlin: Verlag der Neue Orient, 1934. 
176 pages. RM 4.80. 


Bruno Bauer (1809-82), was one of the most original, brilliant, but, perhaps, erratic 
figures of German theology. His writings were so disturbing to the conservatives of the 
time, that in March 1842 Bauer was deprived of his rights as a teacher of theology in 
the Prussian universities. He was thus a martyr to his devotion to truth as he under- 
stood it. It reminds one of the charges of heresy that have been heard against professors 
in American seminaries and universities in the past; and of Nazi policy today. 

This little volume is a collection of excerpts from his writings, which have a bearing 
upon the chaos of conflicting passions and ideas which is Germany today. 

Bauer anticipated the present theological and political Germany in several ways, 
which explain the publication of the present effort to call attention to Bauer and give 
him proper honor at this time. 

Bauer did not deny the historicity of Jesus, but held that the Gospels are largely 
legendary, so that it is impossible to reconstruct an authentic picture of the historical 
Jesus—very disturbing at the time, but a commonplace of German Formgeschichte today. 
But, far more disturbing, he said that it made no difference whether Jesus ever lived or 
not; that the church had the Christ-idea and that was sufficient. That is simple Hegel- 
ianism, but the Germany of his time called it heresy. 

Bauer’s comprehension of early Christianity also was not different from what is 
accepted in many places today: Judaism gave the skeleton, but the real essence came from 
Hellenism ; i¢ is Aryan. 

Moreover, true to Hegel, Bauer held that Judaism and paganism, the antithesis 
which yielded Christianity, were (philosophically) obligated graciously to disappear. 
That is Hegelian religious evolution. Paganism disappeared, but Judaism did not. 
Therefore, the persecution of Jews today is justified. World history must be made to 
conform to Hegel’s philosophy of history! 

It does not appear that it ever occurred to Bauer that Hegel’s philosophy might be 
wrong; that it ought to be brought into harmony with the facts of history instead of 
attempting to bring the facts of history into harmony with it. One might argue with 
the same logic that after the rise of Protestantism it was the duty of Catholicism to die; 
now, that it has not died, Protestantism is obligated to exterminate it in order to conform 
history to Hegel. So might one argue with reference to any religion which has become 
the mother of other sects. Ii parents do not die by the proper time, children are obligated 
to see to it that they do their duty! 
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Bauer’s intense anti-Semitism will undoubtedly be read with satisfaction by the Ger- 
many of these times; but the ardent Nazis might ponder with profit how an earlier 
generation deprived this eminent scholar of his university chair. Bauer’s defense of 
academic freedom would be edifying food for thought in Germany today. 

S. V. McCastanp 


In der Krisis der Weltmission. By Julius Richter. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 57 
pages. RM 1.50. 


Dr. Julius Richter and Dr. Martin Schlunk are the editors of a series published at 
intervals by the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Missionswissenschaft. This little pamphlet is 
one of them. Its title, “Crisis in World Missions,” is gloomy enough, when one con- 
siders that it correctly arrays all the different causes that are at work in the world today 
to hinder the triumphant march of the kingdom of God. Dr. Richter, who is well known 
in missionary circles the world over, and who has many friends in this country, which he 
has visited often (the last time barely a year ago), is certainly in a position to maintain 
his thesis. 

The pamphlet enumerates matters which Dr. Richter has recently discussed in articles 
which have appeared in his own and other countries during the last year. The back- 
ground against which he writes his almost startling paper is naturally that of Germany, 
where recent developments have been and continue to be of such grave importance. At 
the end he enumerates many viewpoints which tend to show German Christians what can 
and should still be done in order to carry on this great work of the church of the ages, 
so far as Germany is concerned. And be it understood, Germany has always had and still 
has a notable contribution to make to the work as it is carried on by Christians every- 
where, as all students of missions know. Besides, the work of missions as it is done by 
our own church of America, touches at so many points the work done by the Lutherans 
in Germany and both groups work hand in hand with those from other countries, notably 
those of the Scandinavian countries and Finland. 

But this pamphlet does not confine itself to the German background and the contacts 
between American Lutherans and those of other tongues; it considers on a much broader 
basis the essential problems that confront all missions today. We note in it first of all 
the clear discussion of the oft-mentioned factors that have entirely changed the present 
problem of missions, since the World War, among them the enormous loss of prestige 
of the Western nations, the growing gap between Christianity and modern science, the 
surprising growth of Roman Catholicism in countries once claimed by Protestant mis- 
sions, the renewed onslaught of Mohammedanism, the world-wide spread of Bolshevism, 
the heightened contrasts of extreme nationalism in all countries. 

The mere mention of these points would alone justify the thought of a crisis as is 
stated in the title of the pamphlet; but the items are not only enumerated, but very 
pointedly discussed. This section alone makes the pamphlet a noteworthy contribution 
to the discussion of missionary problems. The author continues with a discussion of 
what the church ought to do in facing the new conditions. He takes issue repeatedly 
with “Rethinking Missions,” which seems to have caused fuller discussion in European 
circles than here. While making proper allowance for matters of mission practice, which 
have been considered by the boards even before the appearance of that report, and for such 
methods as might well be considered, though not always adopted, Dr. Richter enters upon 
a splendid presentation of what he and we with him, consider to be the absolute minimum 
of the content of the Christian message. This brings him up at a sharp issue with said 
report and leads him to a triumphant affirmation of what is glorious and enduring in the 
Christian message. 

C. T. BENZE 
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Christian Missions and a New World Culture. By Archibald G. Baker. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark & Colby, 1934. xiii, 322 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Baker is assistant professor of Missions at the University of Chicago. The book 
might be called the Interaction of Cultures. Christian Missions are regarded as fur- 
nishing contacts of cultures on a large scale. Their contacts are however not regarded 
as in any way different from the laws that regulate all other contacts, even though Christ 
is presented as the best and highest form in which unification of life and of nations may 
be attained. 

Contacts of cultures are treated historically and psychologically. While no limit is 
set to these contacts, the illustrations are drawn chiefly from the contact of the West 
with the East and in the East chiefly with India. In the phychological treatment, the 
behaviorist psychology of stimulus and response is dwelt on as showing how cultures act 
and react on each other. 

In such contacts, the process is traced of how cultures disintegrate and again re- 
integrate: The largest reintegration both for the individual and for nations may be 
attained by a reference to Jesus Christ. 

With this as a background a philosophy of missions is very briefly attempted. The 
appeal is made that they work in harmony with cosmic forces, rather than by any appeal 
to the unique power of a living Christ. 

It will be seen that the presentation is scientific. The illustrations are drawn from 
many fields. There is acute analysis. All the recent theories of educational psychology 
are here applied. And yet a reading of the book left the reviewer with a feeling that 
something is lacking. It is a conviction that Christians have a message that the world 
needs—ourselves as well as the people who live in mission lands. Codperation is rightly 
stressed. But there can be codperation without the vagueness that comes from a reducing 
of the Christian Mission to the same level as that of other contacts. The human side of 
Missions is here in a very able manner set forth. The atmosphere in which the book was 
produced would almost necessarily exclude the totally other of Karl Barth. Yet it is 
just that message of a Thus Saith the Lord of which the missionary is to be an ambas- 
sador and which will make its own appeal that is needed to complete this otherwise 
stimulating study. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 1935. By James H. Snowden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 370 pages. $1.35. 


This is the fourteenth annual volume of practical expositions of the International 
Sunday School Lessons published by James H. Snowden, formerly Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary and now editor of the Presbyterian 
Banner. 

In addition to a general introduction and a chapter on the Preparation of the 
Teacher there is a separate introduction to the lessons of each quarter. The treatment 
of each lesson includes a statement of the aim, suggested topics for the different age 
groups, the lesson text taken from the American Standard Version and the lesson plan. 
The lesson plan is developed around four or five topics and ends with a series of questions 
calculated to stimulate discussion. The work is scriptural, clear, concise and practical. 
Teachers using the uniform series of International Sunday School Lessons will find it 
helpful. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 
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The Story of the Old Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. xii, 187 pages. $1.00. 


Professor Goodspeed has now done for the Old Testament what he did for the New 
Testament in his The Story of the New Testament. Prepared as a manual for Bible 
classes, it will make an appeal to the general reader who is curious about the literary 
origins of the Old Testament. It is written in thirty brief chapters, each containing 
“Suggestions for Further Study,” made up of cross references and questions. A chron- 
ological table and bibliography are appended. Jewish literature, as we possess it in the 
Old Testament, begins with the prophecy of Amos, and ends with the book of Daniel, 
though Professor Goodspeed places his chapters on Psalms, Esther and Ecclesiastes after 
Daniel. All of the chapters are written in the clear and felicitous style of the author, 
which adds greatly to the value of the handbook. 

It is a question whether Professor Goodspeed’s method, while following the main lines 
of accepted literary criticism, is the best way to study the Old Testament. The Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures grew out of life and reflect the great experience which made Israel. 
While the Hebrews brought none of the Old Testament books with them when they 
entered Canaan because none of them—in their present form—were written, they did 
bring the consciousness of their great experience. The covenant of Sinai was in their 
hearts and the common law of their new life would be the first of their records. These 
fragments together with their war poems form the base on which later Scripture was 
built. The Old Testament as it stands, therefore—particularly in the order of the 
Massoretic text—is available for elemental study. This order is the order of Israel’s 
experience, which, after all, is what makes the Old Testament worth while. 


H. C. ALLEMAN 


Sacred Song. The Hymns of Our Church. By John W. Horine. Philadelphia: The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1934. 183 pages. $1.00. 


Here is a valuable introduction to the Hymnal of the Common Service Book. It is 
interestingly written and a model of clear compression of material. Just as the editors 
of the Common Service Book were confronted by a difficult problem in choosing 578 
hymns from the thousands of worthwhile hymns in the language, so Dr. Horine has had 
to exercise the same discrimination and restraint in his selection of comments from the 
vast amount of material which his wide reading undoubtedly gathered. 

The reader who really wishes to know something of the background of the church’s 
Hymnal might wish for fuller discussions of individual hymns, or for more extended 
characterization of the periods and developments out of which certain types of hymns 
emerged, or for facts concerning the tunes, many of which have historic and other im- 
portance quite commensurate with the hymns themselves. But in the effort to keep the 
work within the compass of 166 pages of actual material, severe restraint was necessary. 
The material is presented in excellent proportion and balance and in a manner which 
holds the interest of the reader without flagging. This is the more remarkable since, as 
is naturally the case in a Hymnal, the subject changes rapidly. But just as an accom- 
plished musician by skillful modulation passes from one key to another and binds differ- 
ent elements together in harmonious unity, so Dr. Horine, by skillful use of rich funds 
of knowledge, connects many separate topics in most readable fashion, 

The natural grouping of the hymns into the classes represented by race and language,— 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, English, American, etc.,—enables us to see most of the 
important hymns in their historic setting. This is important, for even though the finest 
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hymns possess universal and timeless qualities which transcend the limit of language and 
period, nevertheless hymnody, like every other department of literature, has clearly 
defined racial and linguistic features. In addition to these groups, a chapter deals with 
women hymn writers. 

Great human interest attaches to many of the personalities among the 270 authors 
represented. Here we have some of the finest personalities in Christian history, and 
what is particularly to the point, we find them in their finest mood. Many of the authors 
of our hymns were great leaders, some of them noble contenders for the faith. In these 
products of their deeper spiritual moods, however, we find perhaps the truest expressions 
of the men themselves. 

A reading of the book should be enough to convince anyone that in its Hymnal the 
church has an impressive example of true church unity. The standard Hymnals of prac- 
tically every communion include hymns by writers in many parts of the church. The 
Hymnal of the Common Service Book thus has hymns, not only by Lutherans, but by 
Greek Catholics, Roman Catholics, members of the Church of England and the Episcopal 
Church, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Reformed, Moravian 
and even Unitarians. Here are men and women whose loyalty to their own communion 
is in no sense compromised, but whose devotion to their Lord has expressed itself in 
spiritual thought so deep and broad that it finds an echo in every Christian soul. While 
many persons are speaking much of, and striving earnestly for the external unity of the 
church, here is an inner spiritual unity which is real and significant. 

Dr. Horine’s book is to be commended to all church members and perhaps particu- 
larly to the youth of the church who should find in it a most helpful introduction to the 
church’s hymnody, and an incentive to further study of an interesting and important 
subject. 

LutHer D. REED 


Paderewski: The Story of a Modern Immortal. By Charles Phillips. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 563 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Phillips writes of Paderewski as a “genius who happens to play the 
piano.” Paderewski was born and grew to adolescence in an atmosphere which pro- 
duced in him a clear political sense and an intense patriotism coupled with a burning re- 
sentment for the partition of Poland among Austria, Germany and Russia. As a youth 
he was stirred by the national songs about Poland’s plight and grim hope of being re- 
united, so that later he said, “Fatherland before everything, art afterward.” He received 
his musical training from an obscure Runomski, the Warsaw Conservatory and the great 
Leschetitski. As is well known, he became the premier virtuoso pianist of the world. 
Strangely enough, his inclination was toward composition, of which he has done a con- 
siderable amount, and some of which is equal to the best of its kind. 

When the European War broke out Poland was reduced to ashes and its population 
to destitution. Paderewski then left his piano to take upon himself a long series of 
seemingly impossible tasks which he did so well that he finally was called upon to act as 
Prime Minister of Poland. In this position he spent several years providing food for 
refugees, stabilizing Poland economically, raising up a provisional government out of 
three mutually suspicious elements of the population and winning recognition for the 
government and its claims before the League of Nations. This done, he returned to the 
piano and recaptured his position in the world of music. 

This book provides a desirable body of information for any one who has heard 
Paderewski play or who wishes to hear him. It reveals something, of the depth from 
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which his music comes. Students of history and of International politics will find it 
enlightening. The book contains a prodigious amount of material. 
J. E. SANDERSON 


The Church Looks Ahead. Edited by Charles E. Schofield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. 400 pages. $3.00. 


Provided by twenty-one contributors, this symposium is organized under three divi- 
sions, “The Mission of the Christian Movement,” “The Message of the Gospel,” and 
“The Method of Organized Christianity.” It deals with such a wide variety of significant 
themes as Modern Preaching and Worship; Evangelism; the Cure of Souls; Priest and 
Prophet; the Christian Missionary Enterprise; Personal Religion; the Social Gospel; 
the New Internationalism; the Bible Today and Tomorrow; Jesus; the Church College; 
the Country Church in a Changing World; the Movement Toward Unity in the Chris- 
tian Church. It has been done mostly by Methodists. A few of the best known of the 
authors are Arlo Ayres Brown and Lynn Harold Hough, of Drew University ; Raymond 
Calkins, of the First Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass.; Ralph E. Diffendorier, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and Edward Mills, 
of the editorial board of The Christian Advocate. 

Due to the fact that our age seems to be related somehow to that period which is 
bowing out an old era and ushering in a new one, any treatment which has to do with 
the place of the church and religion in this new thing which shall come to pass carries 
a special interest for us. On the whole the book is exceptionally will written. One 
usually expects that such a composite production will be somewhat spotted in the ful- 
fillment of the thing it set out to do. This one is no exception. Some chapters can be 
followed through with great avidity while others tend to produce a severe drowsiness 
long before the end is reached. 7 

“American Protestant Christianity, an Analysis and a Forecast,” is the sub-title. 
All in all there is a very splendid analysis of the numerous fields in which the church is 
concerned. Although there is little that is new, we are furnished with an excellent 
amount of background materials. It is principally in the “forecast,” the look ahead 
that one is likely to be disappointed. Any evaluation at this point, of course, depends 
largely upon one’s point of view. The Methodist church has shown the way to most of 
the rest of us in pointing out the relationship of the Christian church to a changing social 
order. One greatly misses the passion that some of the greatest prophets of Methodism 
would have carried into a forecast of several of these fields. As splendid as this sympo- 
sium is in many of its parts it does seem in the main to belong to an era that has a 
much more complacent look ahead than the one with which we are at present struggling. 

D. F. Putman 
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